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Freedom is on the 


The freedom we celebrate on the Fourth of July depends on many things. 
One of the most important is independence from outside sources of supply for 
strategic minerals, In fact, a constantly Increasing supply of metals is vital 
to the success of our expanding production program. 

American Cyanamid Company's Mineral Dressing Division is helping . 
to increase this independence by aiding mining companies to apply the most 
modern ore-treatment methods more efficiently. Cyanamid chemists and 
metallurgists have made it practical to extract metals from ores hitherto regarded 
as too low-grade or complex. As a result, vast new sources of supply have 
been made available—for copper, manganese, zinc, iron, nickel, tin, tungsten, 
chromium and other metals urgently needed for both defense and civilian 
production, 

Here is an example of the basic nature of the contributions Cyanamid is 
making to safeguard the strength and freedom of America. 
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Chemicals for Mineral Dressing — another of Cyanamid’s many services 
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UPPOSE, as you enter a grocery store, you 
S suddenly find the denomination of every bill 
in your pocket has doubled! You’re rich! Until 
you find that the same ‘“‘magic” has doubled the 
price of everything in the store. 


That’s the sort of “prosperity” America has 
been “enjoying.” 
Most Americans feel they’re worth more today 


than a few years ago; actually their savings have 
been whittled away 23% in the 7 years since the 


Easy way to get rich 





war. More money without more goods always bids 
prices up and up to the sky. 


If you like what’s been happening to you, if 
you think this is prosperity, let’s make a good job 
of it; let’s make every bill a méllion dollar bill— 
or a billion, as Germany did. If inflated money 
makes everybody happy, let’s be hysterical! 


But Germany didn’t find it much fun, the 
morning after. 


Source: “How to Keep Our Liberty” by Raymond Moley. 
Published by Knopf, 1952 
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“Ike” in Wonderland. . Dwight D. 
Eisenhower last week found himself 
deep in the bewildering wonderland 
of big-league politics . . . To call it a 
strange new experience was a gigantic 
understatement. 

The General-turned-candidate was in 
a battle the likes of which he’d never 
known before in all his 61 years . . . His 
forces were engaged on strange territory 
against an adversary well acquainted 
with the terrain . . . So far as neutral ob- 
servers could tell, the Eisenhower side 
seemed to be losing as many skirmishes 
as it was winning—and the campaign was 
in the last, decisive month. 


The greeter. The American public was 
becoming accustomed to photographs of 
Eisenhower in business suits, rather 
than the more familiar uniform . . . The 
General was beginning to look like a 
candidate . . . He was working hard at 
acquainting himself with the men and 
women who will choose the next Repub- 
lican nominee. 

At his home on the campus of Colum- 
bia University in New York, he was 
meeting the Convention delegates from 
State after State—posing for genial photo- 
graphs with their families . . . answer- 
ing their pointed questions on this is- 
sue and that . . . occasionally dropping 
into a chair in some out-of-the-way 
corner for a serious discussion with in- 
fluential men in the Republican Party. 

In the background, Eisenhower's sup- 
porters also were busily engaged 
The job is known as “counting noses”— 
and it is very important work . . . As the 
delegates trooped in and out of the Eisen- 
hower home, the Eisenhower statisti- 
cians ticked them off: “for”. . . “against” 

“doubtful.” 

Count as they would, they couldn't 
come up with enough votes to cinch the 
party nomination . . . They knew that 
among the visitors were many who had 
pledged their votes to Senator Robert A. 





The March of the News 


Taft, and others who still were “open 
minded” . . . The job was to win the lat- 
ter to the Eisenhower column . . . But 
how to do it? . . . It was becoming clear 
that a grin, a handshake and a few kind 
words were not enough. 


The toilers. For the Taft backers, the 
approach was different. 

Methodical and _ businesslike, they 
went about the job at hand—getting 
the machinery of the coming Republi- 
can Convention safe in friendly hands 
. . . They, too, needed more Convention 
votes to assure victory But there 
were other routine jobs to do first. 

While Eisenhower was holding politi- 
cal open house for delegates in New 
York, the Taft men were hard at work 
in the Convention city of Chicago . 
By the end of the week they had accom- 
plished much: They could count on a 
Taft supporter, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, as keynoter A Taft man 
for the key job of temporary chairman 
of the Convention . .. A Taft man to 
head the important platform committee 
... And Taft supporters in a position to 
control the credentials committee— 
which would decide contests between 
Taft and Eisenhower delegates. 

It had been quite a week—for both 
sides. 


Battleground. Under the circum- 
stances, trying to pick a winner at Chi- 
cago in advance of the Convention re- 
mained a_ popular—and  hazardous— 
pastime . . . For all their work, the sup- 
porters of both Taft and Eisenhower still 
were several dozen votes short of what 
was needed to win on the first ballot. . . 
There were those who thought they saw 
the chance of a deadlock that might give 
the nomination to some outsider. 

The only thing certain was that the 
Republicans were headed for a battle that 
would make those of the past generation 
seem like a tea party. 


Aap inpeanae —-----------~-~--------+ 
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‘Taxes and Your lelephone 


A considerable part of the money you pay for telephone 
service goes right out in taxes. In fact, the total telephone tax bill 
last year averaged $2.70 per month for every Bell telephone in 
the country. It will be even higher this year. 


Taxes are necessary... you couldn’t run a city, state or 
nation without them. But they do mount up. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (4 





Americas show windows have plenty to Show 





It’s difficult to name anything Americans build, buy or 
use that doesn’t take coal. Think of the steel that goes 
into your dishwasher, your son’s bike, your auto—every 
ton of steel that’s made takes the carbon from a ton of 
coal. Think of the electricity that runs your appliances, 
lights your lamps—70% of the fuel used to produce it is 
coal. And thousands upon thousands of the fine prod- 
ucts that make our American standard of living the 
highest in the world are manufactured with power 
generated from coal! 


How fortunate, then, America’s coal resources are large 
enough to furnish all the power, light and heat this 
country can use for centuries—that America’s coal indus- 
try is the most mechanized and efficient of the world! 


Are you responsible for choosing a fuel to power a 
factory—to heat a home, apartment house or other 
building? Then you should consider these important 


ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

vw Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

vy Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

vy Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

Ww Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

vy Dependable supply assures price stability! 

vw A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


ioe] ae tee), fey. B 4 pw AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Strike in steel will "stretch out" the period of high-level business. 

Steel strike is reducing steel inventories; is soon to force some cuts in 
output of steel products, reducing inventories of those. Tendency will be to 
‘slow things down now, then to stretch them out at the other end. 

Strike already has caused a loss of 6 million tons of ingot steel. 

Strike loss, in the end, will be at least 10 million tons of steel. It 
might be quite a bit more than that. Strike settlement will come when people 
really begin to feel the pinch, if it doesn't come sooner than that. 

















When a deal finally is struck, as it will be now or later: 
Workers will get 22 to 26 cents an hour in pay and "fringe" benefits. 
Steel companies will get $5 to $6 a ton more for steel. 




















R Union leaders may, but probably will not, get a "union shop." If they do 
they can require companies to fire any worker who doesn't join the union. 
A deal on everything but the "union shop" has been possible all along. 
Taft-Hartley, if used, will put off a showdown until September. If not 
used, a deal will come sooner, maybe by July 1 or even before. 
Truman strategy in steel is to force Congress to force him to use the Taft-= 
Hartley Act; thereby to throw the strike issue over to mid-September; then to . 
call Congress back in the campaign season to get a barrage of "Fair Deal" pro- 
posals which the White House will insist shall be voted up or down. 
Steel strike is getting all tangled up in election strategy. 
E Things are building toward very good times before the election. 
nt Issue Democrats will stress: Why take a chance on change? 
The party out of power, in the past, has had an uphill fight when the times 
were good. Republicans in 1952 may not find winning to be easy. 
0- 


Inflation vs. deflation appears to be the developing big issue. 





Truman, the Democrats are lining up on the side of inflation. They claim 
credit for the high activity that is going with immense U.S. spending. 
Eisenhower and Taft are lining up on the other side, promising drastic cuts 
in Government spending. They put stress on a rise in private investment and 
Spending to offset the decline in U.S. spending and assure prosperity. 
Democrats take the line that only Government can assure prosperity. 
¢ Republicans take the line that the private economy can spark prosperity. 
Voters will have to make their choice. The idea has been fostered for 
about 20 past years that only Government can keep times good. In 1952, there 
will be another chance for voters to try a change. 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Truman wants to spend 85 billions next year, cut moderately in 1954. 
Eisenhower says he would try to cut 40 billions in spending by 1954. 
Taft says he would try to cut 30 billions in two or three years. 

A Truman budget by 1954 would be 70 to 75 billions. eA Taft budget would 
be 55 to 60 billions. An Eisenhower budget would be 45 to 50 billions. 











Here's where the money is going now, from which cuts would come: 

Military: 47.2 billions. Aid abroad: 6 billions military, 2 economic. 
Atomic energy: 2 billions. Other: 2.2 billions. Total security: 59.4. 

Interest on debt: 6.1 billions. Veterans" benefits: 4.2 billions. Aid to 
agriculture: 1.7 billions. Social Security: 2.2 billions. Public works: 1.6 
billions. Departments, all other: 4.8 billions. Over all: 80 billions. 

About 3 out of every 4 dollars goes for national security. Cuts, when and 
if made, will have to come largely from funds for defense of the country. 





























To cut 40 billions, or even 30: 10 billions could be saved by ending all 
aid abroad and all farm benefits; 2 billions might be saved by cutting nonpension 
benefits to veterans and cutting regular departments; 20 to 30 billions then 
would have to come out of military, atomic energy, stockpiling. 

A 30-billion cut would put the military services back about where they were 
after U.S. had fully demobilized following World War II. It was then that Com- 
munists considered U.S. defenseless and struck in Korea. 








As the race for presidential nominations heads into home stretch: 
Eisenhower, to date, is not showing big new gains. 
Taft, relatively, appears to be making gains in delegates. 





"Ike," to win, must get his campaign up off the ground; must spark a broader 
public enthusiasm, and the time is growing short. 

Taft has the party machinery, the professionals, and is out to win. 

On the Democratic side: Stevenson still is marked for a draft try. Kefauver 
seems blocked by Truman and the professionals. He might get No. 2 place. 
Russell still is unable to make much dent in Northern delegations. 





It could end this way: Taft and Knowland vs. Stevenson and Kefauver. 

That line-up would be no pushover for the Republicans. 

Eisenhower is far from out of it, but at this point he must find more dele- 
gates than Taft and delegates are getting harder to find. Eisenhower waited a 
long time to come home and get into the fight. He finds now that he must work 
harder and faster to cover ground that was left uncovered. 








War in Korea is speeding up. Casualties are higher again. Action in the 
air and on the ground is more general, the tempo faster. 

Communists, relatively, are gaining. In man power, Communist forces are 
being built rapidly; U.N. forces are static. In air power, Communist strength 
is rising fast; U.N. strength is kept static. In fire power, Communists are 
making big increases in artillery, antiaircraft; U.N. is quite static. 

Truman, Taft, Eisenhower--none of them has an answer for Korea. 




















Truce prospect recedes as Communist strength is built up. Communists used 
the truce to fool U.S. and to gain time. It worked as planned. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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It looks smart and it is smart, this 
really portable Gray AUDOGRAPH. Most 
rugged dictating machine, it outdis- 
tances all others in performance. 
Executives find the lightweight 
AupocraPH invaluable on trips. And 
field representatives and salesmen dic- 
tate detailed reports while important 
ideas are still fresh in their minds... 


simply soundwrite their thoughts and 


aU SOERAE 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
tporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 


countries, 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH"™ REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. 


mail the discs back to the home office. 
Result: better and faster reports. 
One lever control makes operation 
simple. No arms to fuss with. Relax, 
think out loud. One flexible plastic disc 
holds over an hour’s dictation . . . can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Send me Booklet 
**Man power 
NAME 


Your secretary will appreciate 
AupoGRAPH, too. Exclusive illumi- 
nated index flashes a red light to warn 
her of approaching corrections; a 
ereen light for ends of messages. Tone 
control gives full treble-to-bass range. 
Get particulars. Send the coupon today. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 
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starts with YOU!” 
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President Truman is putting his mon- 
ey on Taft as the Republican nominee. 
He has a feeling that Eisenhower is 
running into political trouble. 


x*e 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur has no de- 
sire or intent to “wow” the Republi- 
can Convention into a stampede for 
his own nomination. The General 
definitely favors Taft as the man who 
symbolizes opposition to 20 years of 
Democratic Party rule. 


x *e* 


Deals and promises on patronage, 
even on Cabinet jobs, are being made 
at this time as the drive for delegates, 
who will name party nominees for 
President, enters its really decisive 
stage. 


oe 


Very high bids are being offered for 
the support of the California delega- 
tion in the Republican Convention. 
One reported offer is the promise of 
the vice-presidential nomination for 
Senator Knowland and a Supreme 
Court Justiceship for Governor Earl 
Warren, with the other side reported- 
ly offering the Vice Presidency for 
Knowland and the Attorney General- 
ship for Warren. 


x * * 


Key Republican Senators who are 
backing Eisenhower continue to feel 
that the General should make more 
of a fighting campaign. The General, 
however, tends to go along with some 
key Republican Governors who favor 
a more limited and a less slapdash 
campaign, with no personalities men- 
tioned. 


x * * 


Eisenhower supporters say that the 
Republican nomination may depend 
upon whether the sessions of the cre- 
dentials committee of the Convention 
are televised or not. With the country 
looking on, those who back “Ike’’ fig- 
ure that they will stand a better 
chance of getting a share of contested 
delegates. 
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Whispers 


Stevenson Draftable, Arvey Insists . . . TV to Aid 
‘Ike’ Delegates? . . . Truman Sees Taft Nomination 


General Eisenhower had some poor 
briefing when he gave the impression 
to New York politicians that he fa- 
vored a cut in spending of 40 billion 
dollars. That would mean forsaking 
about 2 out of every 4 dollars now be- 
ing spent and could only come from 
drastic reductions in the defense pro- 
gram. 


xk * 


Jake Arvey, Democratic “boss” of 
Chicago, is continuing to spread the 
word among Democratic leaders of 
the North that Governor Adlai Stev- 
enson of Illinois will accept a draft 
to head the Democratic ticket whether 
Republicans nominate Eisenhower or 
Taft. 


x *k * 


J. Howard McGrath, former Attorney 
General, has not been able to sell 
President Truman upon the idea of 
showing special interest in a South- 
erner, Senator Richard Russell, for 
the Democratic nomination. Mr. Tru- 
man is insisting that the party must 
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make an issue of a compulsory fair. 
employment law. 






xk * 


Out of every dollar of taxable incom 
not earned by the steel companis 
during the strike in steel, the U.S | 
Treasury loses 82 cents and the com. | 
panies 18 cents. Tax collections of the 
Federal Government are beginning 
run far behind official estimates, 


& 2 * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, rar 
into a flop with his last offering ¢ 
Government bonds and is going ty 
have to figure new ways to raise the 
billions that he will have to borrow 
in months just ahead. 





x k * 


General Mark Clark, like other ger. 
erals before him in the job of Su- 
preme Commander in the Far East, 
is becoming irked by the restrictions 
that govern the war in Korea. Gen. 
eral Clark would like an opportunity 
to become rougher with the Commu- F 
nists, who are being allowed to build 
up military power under cover of s0- 
called “truce negotiations.” 





x &.* 


President Truman personally balked 
at the idea that prisoners of war in 
Korea should be turned back to the 
Communists against their will even 
if force had to be used. Mr. Truman 
remembered the experience at the end 
of World War II when hundreds 0! 
thousands of Russians were forcibly 
repatriated by Americans only to fact 
firing squads or be sent as slave labor 
to Siberia. 





x * * 


American officials strongly oppo 
the British idea that at least oe 
British officer should be added to the 
truce team negotiating with the Con 
munists. If the British have a rept 
sentative, then, so the thought $0 
every other United Nations countt! 
will want its representative, with 
everybody having a different idea 
about what ought to be done. 
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the lowest-cost power in America! 


a7 is doubtful that any other industrial power 
facility in the country can equal this plant for 
low-cost power generation! The photo shows only 
a few of the 42, 100-ton, 3700 hp Cooper-Bessemer 
engines now hard at work in the Reynolds Metals 
Company’s enormous new San Patricio aluminum 
reduction plant near Corpus Christi, Texas. 


These units, the biggest made by Cooper- 
Bessemer, are supercharged gas engines—an ex- 
clusive Cooper-Bessemer development. Not only 
do they run on low-cost natural gas, but they do it 
at the highest efficiency ever reached. The net result 
is reliable power generation at a lower cost than 
was thought possible only 2 or 3 years ago. To give 
you a rough idea, these Cooper-Bessemers at Rey- 
nolds Metals save enough gas daily to serve a city 
of 25,000 population. 

Doesn’t this suggest that it will pay to check with 
Cooper-Bessemer on your power needs? Here, 


money-saving development engineering, on gas 
engines, diesels, and gas-diesels for a// kinds of 
service, goes on constantly. So be sure to find out 
about the mew things being done by one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest engine builders. 













The 


Cooper-Bessemer 
Corpordlion 


GROVE CITY, PA,” 






MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York * Chicago * Washington ® San Francisco © Los Angeles ° 

San Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa © Greggton ° 

Seattle ¢ Tulsa © St. Louis * Gloucester © New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 
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Worrier Will, a family man, was mapping out a trip. 
“I'd like to stop at good hotels,” said he, “but here’s 
the slip: we love our kids, we think they’re swell— 
they’re good as they can be, but some hotels don’t care 
for kids, and that’s what worries me.” 


2 Up spoke his wife. “Why, Will,” she said, “that’s 

e really quite absurd! The Statler’s used to children, dear 
—don’t say you haven't heard! They welcome them 
with open arms and give them service plus, That’s why 
it’s such a perfect place for families just like us. 















“The dining room has menus planned just for the 
younger set—the foods they like to eat the best and, 
what is better yet, children’s plates and silverware, and 
big balloons for free! They'll mix the baby’s formula, 
and heat it properly! 





“They send the chicks a bow] of fruit—a thoughtful 
4, thing to do. And Statler’s beds are super-soft, for kids 
and grown-ups, too. If you and I should care to leave 
to dance or see a show, we'll get a Statler sitter so 


that we can up and go! 














‘And Statler’s close to shows and shops—the rates are 
more than fair. Just find the heart of town,” she said, 
“you'll find the Statler there.” “Eureka!” shouted 
William, “Why, it’s perfect, ll be blessed! No wonder 
folks say ‘Statler’s, where you really are a guest!’ ” 
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HOW GOOD IS 


~ The dollar, worth 53 cents compared with 
1939, still is a good dollar. All want it. 

Dollar's worth, barring bigger war, is not to 
fall further. It may regain some value if next 
President is conservative, cuts spending sharply. overdone. 

Need to borrow vast numbers of new dol- 
lars is reviving concern about inflation. 





Today’s dollar—a 53-cent dollar com- 
pared with 1939—is likely to hold its 
value in the foreseeable future. No big 
new rise in prices is in sight. 

People are beginning to wonder about 
the dollar again. One reason for the 
wonder is the prospect of a new round 
of pay increases. Another is the return 
of big deficits and the need of the Gov- 
emment to borrow many billions. 

The suggestion is that of more infla- 
tion and a further loss of value in the 
— § dollar. Yet here are strong forces at work 
on the other side. The public, for one 
thing, no longer is running for goods. 
People are buying cautiously. At the 
ame time, the supply of goods on hand 
is immense and the ability to produce 
goods and services at least equals the 
probable demand for most things. 

All of this suggests that the dollar is 
not likely to change much in value over 
the months ahead. 

A new flare-up of war could change 
that prospect. Added inflation then 
would be difficult to stop. A change of 
administration next January, on the other 
hand, might bring policies that would 
result in some gain in the dollar’s value. 
A new President and a new Congress 


iT might be inclined to reduce spending: 


N and to follow policies that would pro- 
duce at least mild deflation. 

Everyone has a stake in what happens 
to the dollar. If it is to regain some of its 
st value, then there are groups in the 
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THE DOLLAR NOW? 


Even at 53 Cents, It’s the World’s Soundest Money 


There may be little need to worry on that 


point. People are holding back, not rushing 


out to spend their money, not grabbing for 
goods. Cuts in dollar value may have been 


A slowing or an end to inflation will have 


differing effects on different people. 
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population that will be hurt, others that 
will be helped. 

The dollar itself has lost steadily in 
value for the last 12 years. The number 
of dollars floating around has gained 
quite steadily in the same period. 

If 1939 be taken as normal, then the 
100-cent dollar of that time is a 53-cent 
dollar today in terms of “living-cost” 
items that it will buy. The dollar has lost 
47 cents, or nearly half of its value. At 
end of World War II, on the same basis, 
a dollar was worth 77 cents. Just before 
Korea, it was a 58-cent dollar. 

The supply of dollars has been rising 
as the value has declined. Back before 
World War II, dollars in the money 
supply totaled about 70 billion. At pres- 
ent they total 185 billion and that total 
is starting a new rise. There is nothing 
to indicate that the supply of money is 
inadequate in relation to prices. 

Dollars themselves, even if worth only 
53 cents in terms of what they would 
buy 12 years ago, are very much in de- 
mand both at home and abroad. 

Today’s dollar has behind it a gold 
reserve of more than 23 billion, with gold 
valued at $35 an ounce, or the same as 
in 1934. People cannot exchange dollars 
for gold, but gold will be shipped if 
needed to pay trade bills owed abroad. 
Even with all of the gifts that U.S. has 
made, other nations are short of dollars 
and forced to cut purchases in the U.S. 

At home, people find the dollar—even 
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What the 
Dollar 
Will Buy 


(compared with 1939) 





a 53-cent dollar—very valuable, too. 
They notice that it takes many more 
dollars to get along than it did a few 
years ago, but no one-is spurning dollars, 
and, if enough can be had, the dollar is 
freely exchangeable for an immense va- 
riety of goods and services. A dollar’s 
worth of these goods and services, how- 
ever, varies by types of goods or services 
or property compared with 1939. 

The 53-cent dollar is in terms of a 
composite of living-cost items—rent, 
food, apparel, fuel, electricity, house- 
furnishings and miscellaneous. What the 
dollar will buy, compared with 1939, 
varies with each product or service. 

Of food, today’s dollar will buy only 
41 cents’ worth, compared with 1939. 
The food dollar is a 41-cent dollar. The 
probabilities are that, with good crops, 
food in the year ahead will be some- 
what lower-priced. The dollar is likely 
to gain in terms of food for the family, 
and that is an important item. 
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75 cents’ 
worth 












Of house furnishings... 






49 cents’ 
worth 

















Of clothing, compared with 1939, a 
dollar today will buy 50 cent’s worth. 
The clothing dollar is likely to gain a 
little in value as prices decline. 

In rent, a dollar today will buy 75 
cents’ worth, on an average, compared 
with 1939. Inflation has cut less into the 
value of the rental dollar than into most 
other things that go into the cost of liv- 
ing. The reason is that Government con- 
trol has held down rents. 

Of electricity, however, the dollar of 
1952 will buy more than the dollar of 
1939. There has been no inflation of 
electric-power rates, on an _ average. 
Electric power is the best buy in the 
whole field of living-cost products. 

Of labor, on an average, the dollar 
today will buy only what 38 cents would 
have bought 12 years ago. Inflation of 
wage rates has gone further than the in- 
flation of most other things. The trend 
continues to be toward higher hourly 
rates of pay. Where labor produces more 


for its return, the inflation is reduced, "5 ' 
but often worker output per man-hour is 
little higher than in 1939. 

Of domestic help, where it can be 
found, a dollar now buys what 66 cents 
would have bought in 1939. This is the 
situation in the District of Columbia, 
where comparative figures are kept 
There is no national figure. 

Inflation has hit hard in the field o 
property, too. It is in this field that pet 
ple are beginning to wonder most 1l- 
tensely about the future. 

In a new house, today’s dollar is 
worth only 43 cents, compared with 
1939. The housing dollar, in other words, a th 
has lost more value than the dollar thit * fe 
is used to buy things that enter the ot ar f 
of living. Cost of building is continus # 
te go up slowly. That rising cost i due 
largely to a continuing inflation ™ 
wages. There are evidences of resistant 
to the prices charged for new hous 
however, and it is probable that the dol 
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Of farm land... 
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Of common stocks .. . 
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on an average 
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flation, is about the same as that in the 
cost of living. 

The decline in the value of the dollar 
has had varying effects upon different 
groups in the population. If the dollar 
should start to gain value, the effect, 
often, would be reversed. 

Older people, those who had retired 
to live on annuities, have been hard hit 
by inflation. Often they have had stand- 
ards of living cut in half. The prospect is 
that these people, barring big new war, 
will find that their dollars in the future 
will go as far as they do now. The dollar 
for the retired person, or anyone on fixed 
income, is likely to remain at least as 
good as now. 

Wage earners, particularly those 
who are organized, have managed to stay 
ahead of inflation. In the war and post- 
war period they have gained relative to 
other parts of the population. If defla- 
tion lies ahead, even mild deflation, many 
wage earners could find their lot less 
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favorable as jobs became harder to find 
and hours of work are reduced. 

Farmers, to date, have fared well, 
too. Farmers as a rule are debtors, and 
debtors gain an advantage in periods of 
inflation. They have contracted debts, 
often, when dollars were worth more, 
and paid off debts in dollars of less pur- 
chasing power. As the dollar ‘stabilizes 
and, maybe, gains some value, the farm- 
ers will be less well off. 

Creditors, in general, lose in a period 
of inflation, accepting payment of debts 
in dollars of less value. Debtors gain. 
The prospect now is that peoplé who in- 
vest in fixed-income securities or in 
mortgages can count on repayment in 
dollars of about the present value. 

The dollar, today, after a long pe- 
riod when it was losing value, appears to 
be moving into a period of relative sta- 
bility. If the next President is conserva- 
tive in attitude and policy, the dollar 
may regain some lost value. 
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General MacArthur is moving 
into the Republican campaign 
full tilt. His role as keynoter is 
just a starter. 

He is ready to lay aside his 
uniform, retire from the Army, 
do anything necessary to keep 
the nomination from Eisenhower. 

He doesn’t want the job him- 
self. He’s for Taft. But his chief 
goal is to defeat his five-star 
colleague. 


Two five-star generals are lined up 
against each other in the Republican 
Party. Fighting against Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, of Ohio, for the presiden- 
tial nomination is Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. And slugging openly for 
Taft is another five-star general, 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Each of these generals is assured of 
three more weeks in the limelight. At 
the end of that time, one or the other 
will start fading. If Eisenhower is nomi- 
nated, then MacArthur will begin fad- 
ing. If it is Taft, Eisenhower will edge 
into the shadows. 

As it stands, these two generals really 
hold the key to Republican prospects. 

Keynoter. Douglas MacArthur, as 
the five-star general in the Taft camp, 
has been playing a vital role in pre-Con- 
vention maneuvers. He has been mak- 
ing speeches, talking to delegates, trying 
to assure the nomination of the Senator. 
The General is to strike the keynote for 
the Republican National Convention—a 
task of major importance. After that, if 
Taft is nominated, General MacArthur 
will become a front-rank campaigner. 

The MacArthur influence still is po- 
tent in some sections of the Republican 
Party and in some areas of the country, 
more than a year after the General was 
fired by President Truman as Supreme 
Commander in the Far East. The Gen- 
eral is strongly on the side of Taft, 
deeply opposed to Eisenhower. And 
that is where the MacArthur voice is to 
be placed in Convention. 

General MacArthur is an orator of 
power—one of the few such left in 
American public life—able to sway emo- 
tions. He commands both respect and 
influence among the Republican dele- 
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MACARTHUR IN ‘52 CAMPAIGN 


His Objective: Stop Eisenhower, Elect Tof 


gates. His voice may carry an appeal to 
them that can win votes. 

MacArthur is disturbed by trends in 
American thought and American policy. 
He is convinced that the New Deal and 
its philosophy are undermining the na- 
tion’s strength. He regards Taft as a 
leader who can reverse trends of New 
Deal years and bring the country back 
to standards of the past. 

The General who commanded in the 
Pacific is not impressed by the General 
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had a chance to win. The General's » 
cent speech in Michigan in which 
decried the influence of the military » 
Government helped to provide this a 
surance. But there were other things thy 
were more definite. 

The choice of MacArthur as keynote 
did two things: It signaled that the Ty) 
forces are taking over complete contn! 
of the Convention machinery. And j | 
plumped the General into the middk 
of a new controversy with the Truma 
Administration and the Amy. 

Criticism. The Gener! 
still is on active duty an 
drawing a lifetime salary ¢ 
$19,541 a year from th 
Army, although without x. 
signment. Democrats and 
some Army officers have been 
critical of him for making 
speeches, which they r. | 
garded as political, while stil 
in Army uniform. 

In reply to this, Maj. Gen 
Courtney Whitney, adviser 
to the General, said the status 
of General MacArthur wa 
exactly the same as that of 
General Eisenhower when 
the latter was active as pred: 
dent of Columbia University. 

“In that capacity,” Whit- 
ney said, “General Eise- 
hower delivered a series of 
addresses, dealing with p- 
litical subjects, now being 


TK 
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—Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


‘OLD SOLDIERS NEVER DIE... 
. . . THEY JUST KEYNOTE AWAY’ 


who commanded in the Atlantic. Eisen- 
hower was known as a George Marshall 
man in the Army. And, buried beneath 
the crusted layers of Army formality, 
there had been an antagonism between 
Generals MacArthur and Marshall that 
ran back through the years. 

Moreover, General MacArthur _re- 
gards General Eisenhower as a novice in 
the field of politics. He likes Senator 
Taft for his experience and for the posi- 
tion the Senator has taken on matters of 
policy. He has talked often with the Sen- 
ator. The two have a firm understand- 
ing about the moves ahead. 

Before backing General MacArthur 
for the post of keynoter at the Conven- 
tion, Senator Taft had convinced him- 
self that the General would not try for a 
nomination of his own as long as Taft 


used by his campaign mat- 
agers in his behalf as cam 
paign material. 


“General MacArthur's pres 
ent status places no more restrictions ‘ 
upon him than rest on any Reserve officer, 


National Guard officer, retired officer 0: ; 
others not on active assignment. He er 
joys the same privileges and is subjet 
only to the same limitations as are in 
posed upon any ordinary citizen of the 
United States. Unless he were assigned 
to active duty, no military inhibitions , 
whatsoever apply to him. 

“He is entirely free to come and go 
he pleases, enter into business as t 
elects, speak as he chooses, or engage 
in any pastime or occupation at ay é 
time or place, just so long as he crm | 
forms to the general laws applicable 
all citizens.” 

In the wake of this criticism, whic 
was rising when the choice of M 

(Continued on page 16) 
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HELICOPTER DROPS OIL EXPLORATION CREW into rough California terrain where 
° ° . . . ° . l : 

geologists will study surface rock structures in their never-ending search for oil. Despite 

long chances involved, U.S. oilmen last year found twice as much new oil as nation used, 


Biggest Search in History 
Pays Off For 
U.S. Oil Consumers 


Last year oilmen found two bar- 
tels of new oil in the United States 
for every barrel the nation used, in 
spite of the tremendous odds against 
finding new sources of oil. As a 
result, the nation’s known under- 
ground oil supplies are now at an 
all-time high—over four times what 
they were thirty years ago. 

These record discoveries are re 
markabie when you consider the 
risks oilmen take in their search for 
oil. The odds are 8 to 1 against 
bringing in a producing well in an 
area where oil has never been found 
before. Yet by drilling more wells in 


1951. than ever before, oilmen dis- 
covered a record amount of new oil 
to assure your future needs. 
It is no accident that year after 
year America’s: thousands of pri- 
vately-managed oil businesses find 
more oil in the U. S. than America 
uses. The odds against finding new 
sources of oil are great, but the men 
who compete in the search for oil 
are willing to accept these odds as 
long as the chance to stay in busi- 
ness by earning a fair profit exists. 
This is America’s competitive sys- 
tem at work—and a good example of 


how it benefits you and the nation. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 








MINIATURE EARTHQUAKES like this were set off by the hun- 
dreds’ of thousands last year to chart underground rock for- 
mations, permitting exploration crews to pinpoint likely oi} 
drilling locations. Even using latest scientific equipment, odds 
against finding new oil are great. 





U.S. KNOWN UNDERGROUND 
OIL SUPPLIES 


(IN BILLIONS OF BARRELS) 





: Bis 
ENOUGH OIL FOR THE FUTURE?:This chart gives the an- 
swer. America’s known underground oil supplies are increasing 
steadily though U.S. uses more oil every year. Ample oil sup- 
plies help make oil products a real bargain. Today’s high qual- 
ity gasoline costs about same as gasoline did in 1925—only 
taxes are higher. Yet 2 gallons now do work 3 used to do. 
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Arthur as keynoter was made, President 
Truman said he was leaving the matter 
to the Army. And the Army was keeping 
silent. But military regulations spell out 
the limits for an active Army officer: 

“They will not be permitted to partici- 
pate in any way in political manage- 
ment or political campaigns,” say the reg- 
ulations. “The foregoing prohibition in- 
cludes, among other things, activity at 
political conventions or on political com- 
mittees, participation in political cam- 
paigns, the making of political speeches, 
the republication of articles or any other 
public activity looking to the influencing 
of an election or the solicitation of votes 
for themselves or others. 

“All persons in the military service, 
active and retired, are subject to the 
restraints imposed by the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, Article 88.” 

Eisenhower, now on retired status, 
has announced that, if nominated, he 
intends to resign from the Army to make 
his campaign. MacArthur plans to swap 
his uniform for civilian clothes to ad- 
dress the Convention, and it is assumed 
that he will ask to be put on the retired 
list before that time. He still could 
draw his Army salary on the retired list. 

Officers who violate the regulations 
are subject to court-martial, which usually 
is brought by commanding officers. But 
many Army officers on the retired list 
have engaged in political activities with- 
out being subjected to court-martial 
proceedings. And few think that Presi- 
dent Truman—who as Commander in 
Chief is superior to a five-star general— 
would bring such charges against a gen- 
eral in an election year. 

Thus, if Senator Taft is nominated, 
General MacArthur is expected to go 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY MacARTHUR 


‘ 
—United Press 


. .. subject to the uniform code of military justice? 


on the road to campaign for him. If he 
does not campaign actively, the General 
will be busy with private talks in his 
suite at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. 

In a Taft Administration, General 
MacArthur would have an important 
job. The Senator has emphasized this 
in campaign speeches, has _ implied 
that the General would become his top 
military adviser. This might mean Sec- 
retary of Defense, Chief of Staff, or an 
elder statesman without official title. 

Any of these would bring a minor 
revolution in the Defense Department, 
which, in one way or another, has been 
dominated by General Marshall and his 


—United Press 


‘MISTER’ DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 
... free as any other citizen of the U.S.? 


disciples for 13 years. Generals My. 
shall and MacArthur disagreed ove 
policies to be followed in the Pacif 
during the war and in Asia after the wu. 
In the Department, MacArthur men have 
tended to fall by the wayside, or wer 
passed over. 

Heads would roll in the Pentagy 
hierarchy if General MacArthur too 
over there. He knows the Defense De 
partment well, was Chief of Staff 2) 
years ago. If he moved in there, hi 
would be backed by a statement b 
Mr. Taft that the latter has no confidenc: 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And General 
MacArthur might recall that the Join! 
Chiefs of Staff supported President Tn 
man in the ousting of the General from 
Japan a year ago. 

The General might be expected 0 
put his heart into the campaign. He it- 
sists he has no personal feeling towarl 
President Truman, that his opposition 
is based solely on national policy. But 
nevertheless, it was President Truma 
who fired him without notice after 5) 
years of brilliant service in the Amy. 

MacArthur did not have a chance t? 
bid farewell to his troops. To the Get 
eral, the experience was an insult that 
could not be forgotten. He could 9 
zestfully into a campaign against the 
Truman Administration, even thou! 
the President, himself, was not one 0 
the principals in the campaign. 

Whatever happens at the Republica 
Convention, the nation is destined t 
see plenty of stars during the next lo" 
months. If the nominee is Ejsenhove' 
one general will be out campaignlit 
And if the Convention picks Taft, Mace 
Arthur will be on hand. The General wo 
was supposed to fade away hasnt )* 
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Johnny and Lucille, Oldsmobile’s singing sweethearts, 
invite you to ride the “Rocket” . . . to drive 


Oldsmobile’s sensational new Super ‘‘88”’! 


*Hydra-Matic Super Drive, GM Hydraulic Steering, Autronic-Eye— 
and white sidewall tires (when available) optional at extra cost. 
Equipment, accessories and trim, subject to change without notice. 


ROCKET" POWERED 
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ROCKET ACTION =, 


.../n the New Super 


You’ve got to drive it to believe it! 

Never before has Oldsmobile had 

such an exciting performance story to tell! For here is 
a new kind of “Rocket” Engine car—dramatically 
new with the flashing 160-h.p. “Rocket”... 

now paired with smooth new Hydra-Matic Super 
Drive*! The result is performance that truly stands out 
even in this era of high-powered motor cars! 

GM Hydraulic Steering*, the Autronic-Eye*, and 
many other new features add to your motoring 
comfort and safety. Drive Oldsmobile’s Super “83"’ 


... you'll never settle for anything else! 


A General Motors Value 
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RACCOONS play on a tree farm in the Pacific Northwest 


many new trees where one ¢rew before... 


On a western tree farm, raccoons warm themselves 
in the low evening sun and wait for nightfall. The 
weathering stump was once a towering Douglas fir in 
a stand of mature timber. This tree and others near 
it were harvested like any other merchantable crop 
and made into forest products used by people all 
across America. The harvesting plan provided the 
sunlit open area needed to grow a new crop of young 
Douglas fir trees. Around the stump, this next forest 
generation is springing up... grown from seeds cast 
by parent trees left standing for this purpose. 

These young trees are being managed as a crop on 
the private forestlands operated by one of America’s 
3300 tree farmers...and will be ready for harvesting 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


80 to 100 years from now. During their lifetime, the tree 
farmer will protect them from fire, insects and disease. 

Today, there are nearly 25 million acres of 
commercial forestland under tree farm management... 
dedicated to grow timber as a crop. If the forest 
industry is to meet the demand for products made from 
wood in the future, all available commercial timber- 
lands must be managed as tree farms. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company operating 
forestlands located in Washington and Oregon are 
managed as tree farms under the direction of skilled 
foresters. The story of tree farming is told in an 
interesting fashion in a free booklet which you may 
obtain by writing us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington. 


Timber is a crop 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, 
paperboard and other wood cellulose products ...*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and *SILVALOY fiber products for 
insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, compression molding and other uses ...*SILVACON from bark 


for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition flooring . . .*PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. 


*Registered Trademarks 
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is U.S. Losing 


in the air over Korea— 

Allies are on the offensive, 
lynching more raids than the 
enemy, causing more damage, 
ore in control most times. 

Communists are building up, 
destroying more planes, taking a 
heavy toll of Allied pilots, tight- 
ening their defense. 

It's too soon to pick a “‘win- 
ner’ and “loser,” but Commu- 
nists are gaining, as of now. 





TOKYO 

Over and over again, this question 
is being asked: Is the U.S. losing to 
the Communists in the air over Korea? 
The answer, vitally important to the 
war at this stage, boils down to this: It 
depends upon what is meant by “los- 
ing,” 

In build-up of plane numbers, the 
Communists are ahead of U.S. and its 
(.N. allies. Communists may have 
tree or four times as many jet fighters 
perating over Korea as U.S. has. In 
ems of planes destroyed to date, in 
ir combat and from ground fire, Com- 
nunists have a big edge. Pilot losses of 
he Communists, too, are lower than 
those of our side. 

U.S. however, has caused vastly 
nore damage to the Communist war 
elort from the air than Communists 
hve caused to the U.S. side. Sorties 
town by American planes exceed 500,- 
(0. Those of the Communists thus far 
do not exceed 27,000. U.S. sorties, 
noreover, have wrecked large numbers 
i Communist trucks, trains, bridges, 
upply dumps and military facilities on 
he ground, as well as a sizable number 
f Communist planes. , 

Communist sorties, except in a hand- 
ull of cases, have not touched U.S. sup- 
ily lines or military installations on the 
sound. Over the battlefields, U.S. planes 
ave controlled the air at all times. In 
ddition, U.S. bombers are able to 
“mb effectively anywhere in North Ko-. 
rea, 

Air power as used by U.S. military 
‘orees—Air Force, Navy and Marines— 
‘ts had a major effect upon the war's 
‘ouse. As used by Communists, air 
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the Air War? 





In Build-Up, Yes—in Damage to Enemy, No 








The Facts About Plane Losses... 


Communist vs. U.N. 
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{plus 127 probably destroyed) 


U.N. losses in combat: 














Of Air Force and Marine combat losses: 


78 were in air-to-air combat 


ee 


81 


537 were from ground fire 


85 were from other causes 


Of Navy combat losses: 


Yy 


288 were shot down, nearly all by ground fire | 


. 
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power has been purely for defensive 
or training purposes. 

The line-up of strength and weakness 
on both sides in the steadily mounting 
air war can best be seen by a few basic 
facts and figures. For example: 

In numbers of planes, the strength is 
about equal. Communists, according to 
the most authoritative source available, 
have about 1,700 military aircraft for 
use in Korea. U.S. and its allies have 
roughly the same number—about 1,000 
Air Force, 400 Navy and 300 Marine, 
Australian, South African and South 
Korean planes in use, for a total of about 
1,700 aircraft. 

In jet fighters, however, Communists 
have a big edge. They are known to 
have 900 jets, mostly MIG types. U.S. 
has only about 150 of its F-86s in Ko- 


nist aircraft, have—on the basis of claims 
—wrecked a total of 54,630 Communist 
trucks and vehicles, 8,235 railroad cars, 
720 bridges in North Korea, 1,254 Rus- 
sian-made tanks, and 907 tunnels. More- 
over, they have caused 175,500 casual- 
ties in Communist ground armies, if 
military estimates are correct. This type 
of destruction continues to mount week 
by week. 3 

To date, thus, the record shows that 
Communists have lost fewer planes, but 
at the same time they have far less to 
show for their air effort. The entire Com- 
munist Air Force has caused less dam- 
age than have the Communists’ anti- 
aircraft batteries. U.S. planes have 
caused much damage on offensive mis- 
sions, while Communist planes have car- 
ried out an entirely defensive role. 


—Dept. of Defense 


‘BOMBS AWAY’ OVER NORTH KOREA 
The U. S. specialty: destruction 


rea, plus half a dozen wings of slower 
jet fighters and some Navy jets. 

In plane losses, Communists again 
have the edge, although the current 
rates of losses are not far apart. Total 
losses to date, as the chart on page 19 
shows, are 576 Communist planes, 
against 988 U.S. and other Allied air- 
craft lost in combat. Most American 
losses are from antiaircraft fire from the 
ground, while Communist planes hardly 
ever venture far enough south to be ex- 
posed to U.N. ground fire. In air-to-air 
combat, about eight Communist planes 
are shot down to every American plane 
lost. 

In total destruction, the line-up is 
very different. Communist planes have 
caused little or no damage aside from 
the destruction of some U.S. aircraft. 
But American and other U.N. planes, 
in addition to shooting down Commu- 
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The trend, however, is less reassur- 
ing. A fairly rapid build-up in Commu- 
nist air strength is having this effect: 

Relative strength in the air is shifting. 
U.S. no longer can carry out daylight 
bombing missions safely anywhere in 
North Korea. Air superiority still is re- 
tained by U.S., in that air raids can be 
carried out anywhere successfully with 
some effort, but that superiority no longer 
is absolute. Communist fighter strength 
actually outnumbers U.S. fighter 
strength. In other words, Communists 
have not taken over control of their own 
air at all times, but the trend is in that 
direction. 

U. S. losses of aircraft are increasing. 
Losses during the first year of the Ko- 
rean war totaled 246 Air Force and Ma- 
rine planes. Losses since then, in a little 
less than a year, have totaled 454 planes. 
This increase results from the more ag- 





a 






gressive use of MIG interceptors and th 
Communists’ greatly improved netywoj 
of radar-directed antiaircraft batter 
The trend is toward even bigger log 
of U.S. planes in the period ahead. 

Communist capabilities in the ,j 
meanwhile, are increasing as more ay 
more pilots get their training in comby 
over Korea. Where few Communist flies 
dared to take on American jet plang 
a year ago, large numbers now hay 
gotten practice in the Korean air War, 
under a rotation system that apparent! 
is being used to train a new set of m 
lots every few weeks. As a result, th 
Communists are building up a pool ¢ 
thousands of experienced pilots and ip. 
proving the quality as well as the quar. 
tity of their Korean air force. 

Improved enemy planes appear 
be on the way, too. A new and improved 
version of the MIG-15 has been re. 
ported. And a Communist night fighter 
plane, of a type new to Korea, has bee) 
shot down in recent days. If these be. 
come available in quantity, they couli 
cut down the effectiveness of U.S, bomb. 
ing raids on enemy supply lines, noy 
made largely at night. 

American planes in the Korean ai 
war, meanwhile, are gradually wearing 
out, with no replacements for mos 
tvpes in sight. Bombers all are Worl 
War II, propeller-driven types, which 
are no longer in production. No plans 
exist for replacing them soon with jet 
bombers. Fighters also are wearing out, 
with replacements not available in older 
models and available only in very limited 
quantities in newer models. 

The outlook, therefore, is for stiffer 
opposition from the Communist Air 
Force in the period ahead, and for littl 
or no improvement in U.S. air strength 
in Korea. More and better Communist 
planes, manned by experienced pilots 
and equipped with new gadgets copied 
from downed U.S. planes, all point to 
serious trouble ahead. 

Why American planes continue t 
fly up to the Yalu and all over Noth 
Korea, in spite of that trend, is explained 
in this way: Potential air bases in North 
Korea must be kept out of action, t0 
prevent short-range MIGs from reacl- 
ing U.N. targets in the battlefield area 
Communist supply and communicatios 
lines also must be kept disrupted behind 
the front. Moreover, use of bombes 
in North Korea is the only way of i 
flicting heavy damage on Communi 
forces at this stage of the war, and 
those bombers must be protected by 
jet fighters. The air war, as a result, 5 
certain to become more bitterly com 
tested in the coming months. The ques 
tion of who “wins” and who “loses 5 
likely to have a decisive effect on the 
whole war in Korea. 
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Electric “Locker Rooms’ Assure 
Uninterrupted Power 
for Western Electric Company 


ICTURED HERE is one of six electrical 

penthouses on top of the world’s 
— telephone manufacturing plant, at 
In lanapolis, Ind. 

Each contains rows of lockerlike steel 
cabinets (technically called unit substa- 
tions) which house Allis-Chalmers elec- 
trical mage wee 


transformers which step down high volt- 


age electricity to lower voltages needed to 
Operate lighting systems and production 
Machinery ; . . circuit breakers which shut 


off current automatically, should lines be 
overloaded, and which can be operated by 
hand to shut off an individual circuit with- 
out affecting the rest of the system. 

In all, there are ten of these Allis- 
Chalmers substations containing 19 units 
in this Western Electric plant. Thousands 
of similar installations—indoors and out— 
are used by industries and power companies 
throughout the country to distribute elec- 
tricity safely and dependably to factories, 
farms and homes. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO— BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q@.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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‘PAY-ROLL LOBBY’: 24 MILLION 


Do Government Checks Swing Elections? 


Here are votes neither party 
can afford to ignore—the millions 
of Americans getting checks from 
Uncle Sam. 

Government cash, in one form 
or another, is going to 24 million 
individuals. It's a record number 
for peacetime. 

The mood of the check re- 
ceivers can be a key factor next 
November. They’ve got the votes 
to swing the election. 


In this election year, more people 
than ever before in time of so-called 
peace are receiving checks from the 
U.S. Treasury. Many of those checks 
are bigger than they were a few 
months ago and many more are to be 
increased before the polls open in 
November. 

Checks drawn against the U.S. Treas- 
ury now go to more than 18 million per- 
sons. Six million others get checks from 
State governments out of funds to which 
the Federal Government contributes. 
About 24 million people, all told, very 
many of them voters, are directly inter- 
ested in the degree of generosity or of 
stinginess displayed by the party in 
power in Washington. 

Politicians are well aware of this fact. 
Some political analysts go so far as to 
hold that the outcome of a national elec- 
tion is connected with the attitude of 
people who get Treasury checks. It is 
estimated that every second or third vot- 
er probably is on the list of check re- 
ceivers. When the Democrats assumed 
power back in 1933, only about one 
voter in 25 had any direct contact 
with the U. S. Treasury on the receiv- 
ing side. 

To keep check receivers in a friendly 
frame of mind, many payments are being 
increased. Pay checks of 3.7 million per- 
sons in the armed services are being 
raised. A raise in pension checks has 
been voted for disabled veterans and 
the widows and children of veterans, 
numbering 3.1 million. Congress recently 
turned down a proposal to raise Social 
Security pensions for 4.5 million indi- 
viduals but now intends to reconsider 
this action. A raise for 400,000 persons 
drawing railroad retirement benefits is 
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suggested, and it is probable that Con- 
gress will favor bigger relief checks for 
the 5 million old people and dependent 
widows and children on State rolls. 

In addition, Government checks go 
to 2.5 million civilian employes of the 
Government and to 2.8 million farmers 
who follow soil-conservation practices 
approved by the Government. These 
groups are not scheduled for any in- 
crease this year. Government employes, 
however, had an earlier raise and farm- 
ers are benefited indirectly by Govern- 
ment price-support operations. Pending 
bills in Congress promise firm and high 
supports for basic farm commodities 
through 1955. 

The millions of voters who look to 
the U.S. Treasury for checks are re- 
garded by practical politicians as a very 
important element in this year’s elec- 
tion and in elections to come. President 
Truman repeatedly stresses the benefits 
that have flowed to people from Demo- 
cratic Administrations. There is strong 
evidence that a fall in farm prices in 
1948, blamed on Republicans by the 
Democrats, was a factor that turned the 
vote in favor of Mr. Truman. There is 
further evidence that most people who 
get Treasury checks tend to vote for the 
party that promises the most. 

Politicians thus are adopting the view 
that it is necessary to keep these people 
in a reasonably contented frame of mind. 
They recognize that those who get 
Treasury checks, just like people who 
get other checks, like to see the amounts 
increase and dislike to see them decline. 
Politicians realize further that, once a 
person gets a check from the Treasury, 
it is hard to stop payments without caus- 
ing resentment. The vote not only of the 
check receiver but of his entire family 
may be involved. The result is that Gov- 
ernment payments to individuals now 
run about 26 billion dollars a year. 

The “pay-roll vote’ has been of 
political significance only since the ad- 
vent of the New Deal in 1933. In that 
year, fewer than 2 million people were 
getting Government checks. The armed 
forces numbered 150,000 and the pay 
was low. The federal civilian pay roll 
included only 600,000 workers. Veterans 
drawing benefits totaled 1.2 million. 
There was no Social Security, no federal 
relief, no railroad retirement, no farm 
checks. 

Under the New Deal, the number of 
check receivers grew enormously. By 
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1940, some 13 million people were get Bis nc 
ting federal benefits either directly ff henel 
indirectly. The armed forces by they ff ment: 
had increased to 1 million. A millon of ol 
workers were on the civilian pay rl, Bio tir 
Around 6 million farmers were benefiting again 
from the Agricultural Adjustment Ad [men 
ministration. About 5 million people were § benef 
getting federal money through the Works ff doing 
Progress Administration, the Nation | As 
Youth Administration, the Civilian Cop. 9 di 
servation Corps and various other relie § Gove 
programs. fectet 

Work-relief programs have beep @attitu 
abandoned but the number of people ff come 
now getting Treasury checks is large §} Th 
than ever. The federal pay roll, including §‘pay- 
the armed services, is more than three one. 
times as large as in 1949. There are fou Mjthat | 
times as many veterans drawing some # Since 
form of compensation. The number of §nilia 
people on State relief rolls—the States get 
federal support for this group—is about 
the same as in 1940, and the number of 
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social Security pensioners is consider- 
ably larger. , 

Social Security pensions and unem- 
ployment benefits are financed by pay- 
wal taxes on workers and their employ- 
as, The system presumably is free from 
politics, with payments representing a 
return on contributions. However, there 
; no tight link between the size of 
ienefits and the amount of tax pay- 
ments. Congress has raised the amount 
of old-age insurance benefits from time 
«o time and is making plans to do so 
yain this year. Administration spokes- 
men often advocate higher minimum 
benefits for the unemployed and are 
doing it now. 

As a result, millions of people have 
, direct money stake in the Federal 
Government. Their pocketbooks are af- 
fected directly by public policies. Their 
attitude could easily determine the out- 
come of any national election. 

There is no positive evidence that the 
‘way-roll vote” goes overwhelmingly to 
one party or another, but there are signs 
that the Democratic Party has the edge. 
Since the Treasury check became a fa- 
niliar payment to millions of individuals, 
the Democratic Party has won four suc- 
cessive presidential elections—in 1936, 
1940, 1944 and 1948. Only briefly, from 
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1946 to 1948, has a Republican majority 
controlled Congress. 

Another test is to arise this coming 
November. Democrats can be counted 
on to appeal to the gratitude of voters 
to whom Treasury checks are made out. 
Republican candidates appear willing to 
meet this challenge. Both Senator Robert 
A. Taft and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
have advocated cuts in Government 
spending up to 30 or 40 billions a year. 
That could only mean substantial cuts 
in the total amount of money that the 





(Photo by special permission of the Secretary of the Treasury. Further reproduction, in whole or in part, is strictly prohibited.) 


A BIT OF CHEER FROM WASHINGTON 
. . . for every second or third voter 


Federal Government now is paying out 
to millions of people. 

Actually, the Republicans are unlike- 
ly to specify during the campaign where 
the cuts are to be made. Party leaders 
certainly will not risk votes by proposing 
to cut the number or amount of old-age 
insurance payments, veterans’ benefits, or 
aid to farmers. Both parties recognize 
that people who depend in whole or in 
part on Treasury checks make up a polit- 
ical element that probably cannot be 
offended without risking a loss of votes. 
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Mortality Is High Among Satellite Big Sho; ie 
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hier 

Making good for Stalin is risky true for Communists, but in the early after being “publicly disgraced,” §p ; valu 

a i postwar years it came to be regarded as ___ goes. cow 
business. For top Communists, . passing phase—a tightening-up process The pattern is well fixed. Those no, § mar 
life is here today and gone _ in the satellites. Now a whole new round _ on the way out can look at recent Cop, ff her 
tomorrow unless they toe the line. of Moscow-directed liquidations is under munist history and see what js in store with 
‘ : way. for them. The signs seldom vary, Fiyy § for: 

Another purge is on in the Ana Pauker, the tough woman dictator the marked leader notices that his Name D 
Soviet empire. Party leaders, rid- of Rumania, is on her way to oblivion. — isn’t in the newspapers any more, They chat 
. 5 hil — Rudolph Slansky, the Communist Deputy the Moscow papers say a few unkinj | Wal 
ing high for a while, are CIN Premier of Czechoslovakia, has been things about him. Suddenly he jg yp. § nist 
dumped right and left. arrested as an anti-Communist spy. One moved from his job—sometimes {fy § whe 
It's the old story. A signal from French Communist leader is in trouble “health reasons,” sometimes for deviating | Run 

. and another, Maurice Thorez, has been from the party line, occasionally as a spy fp Con 

Moscow, and heads roll. Doing shipped to Russia “for his health’—often and a traitor. After a year of oblivion. §j Stal 
Stalin’s chores often is a one-way 2 fatal move. Matyas Rakosi, head of the if he lives through it—chances are hy, §j line 
: > Communist Government of Hungary, ap- _ will be brought to trial and condemned § 
ticket to oblivion. parently is on the skids. The system isn’t reserved for politicians eve" 
PARIS This is nothing new .for Stalin. In The same thing happens to plant ma © 

It is beginning to dawn upon Com- nearly every part of the Sov iet empire, agers, professors, Communist executives righ 

: ° ; : since the war, Communist leaders have _ in any line of work. strip 
munist leaders outside of Russia that been jailed, hanged, shot or treated for The result is that a streak of shyness i: ft 
maybe there isn’t much future in their an illness that proved fatal. Georgi Di- beginning to show up among well-known § ™! 
jobs. Competition for the No. 1 spot in mitrov, an “old Bolshevik,” Communist Communists. The limelight doesn’t have § ™® 
the Communist hierarchy is tending to martyr and companion of Stalin, fell its old appeal for men and women wh R 
decline as a result. from grace in Bulgaria and soon was ac- spent years doing Stalin’s work—leading J 4" 


What the aspiring Communist is dis- 
covering is that the greater the success 
the closer the firing squad or dungeon. 
As Joseph Stalin runs things, the path of 
glory often makes a sharp turn that leads 
to an early grave. That has always been 


corded a fine funeral. The man who is 
credited with having turned Hungary 
over to Moscow was hanged after finish- 
ing the job. A Communist performed the 
same service in Albania and was shot as 
a spy. Many others have disappeared 


Communist riots, starving and fighting 
in the underground, even killing friends 
and close relatives to satisfy the Krem- 
lin. 

Case histories, drawn from the files 
in the countries Stalin runs behind the 
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jron Curtain, show what awaits the Com- 
munist who makes one false step after 
years of battling his way to the top. 

‘ Ana Pauker, born in a Bucharest 
hetto more than 50 years ago, began 
fighting her way into the Communist 
hierarchy in her girlhood. She was so 
yaluable to the Communists that Mos- 
cow arranged her release from a Ru- 
manian prison before the war and took 
her to Russia for training. She is credited 
with having had her own husband killed 
for deviating from the party line. 

During World War II Stalin put her in 
charge of Russia’s Rumanian prisoners af 
war. She formed them into a Commu- 
nist brigade and took them with her 
when the Communists seized power in 
Rumania. She was the only European 
Communist with a private telephone to 
Stalin. She was so faithful to the party 
line that people joked about it—said she 
caried an umbrella in sunny Bucharest 
every time it rained in Moscow. 

Suddenly she was accused of deviating 
right and left from the Communist line, 
stripped of her party leadership and 
let with the job of Foreign Minister in a 
country that has no foreign policy of its 
own. Her close friends have been purged. 

Rudolph Slansky is a Moscow-trained 
Communist who helped engineer the 
party coup in Czechoslovakia, directed 
aruthless purge of anti-Communists in 
the Czechoslovakian Army and was one 
of Moscow’s model Communists. 

In September, 1951, he was dropped 
suddenly from his key post as Secretary 
General of the Czechoslovak Communist 


Party. No reason was given. Two months 
later he was arrested for “spying for the 
enemy.” He is awaiting trial for treason. 

Vladimir Clementis is an example of 
what happens to Communists who dis- 
agree with Stalin. He is a middle-class 
Czechoslovakian lawyer who was thrown 
out of the party for criticizing Russia 
early in World War II. 

Slowly and carefully, he worked his 
way back to favor and was rewarded 
with the Foreign Ministership. In March, 
1950, he was demoted without explana- 
tion. A year later, he disappeared. After 
some months, the Communists announced 
he was in prison, having “confessed” to 
a long list of anti-Communist crimes. 

Georgi Dimitrov was an “old Bolshe- 
vik,” a fighting revolutionary from. the 
time of his youth. For a generation he 
was variously beaten, jailed, exiled—and 
rewarded by Moscow—for fighting the 
Communist battles. He was a friend of 
Stalin and a hero to the Communists of 
his native land, Bulgaria. 

After World War II, he was rewarded 
for a lifetime of work. Stalin sent him to 
Bulgaria to take over the Communist 
Government. This lasted until 1949. He 
was taken back to Russia “for his health.” 
His followers began to disappear. There 
were rumors of a plot against the party. 
Georgi Dimitrov was given a magnificent 
Communist funeral and a hero’s shrine 
on Bulgaria’s September Square. 

Traicho Kostov spent most of his 
life in and out of jail and wound up with 
a life sentence as a revolutionary in Bul- 
garia. He was released in 1944, became 


party Secretary and, in 1946, was ele- 
vated to important posts in Bulgaria’s 
Communist Cabinet. In July, 1949, he 
was arrested for plotting against the 
Communists. He “confessed,” then did 
an unheard-of thing by repudiating the 
confession. He was hanged six months 
later. 

Wladislaw Gomulka fought the Ger- 
mans as a Polish patriot during World 
War II and was a Polish hero of the un- 
derground. He rose to Deputy Premier 
in the satellite Government. But he 
erred in thinking the Poles could have 
their own brand of Communism. He is 
“awaiting trial” somewhere. 

Laszlo Rajk was a Hungarian Commu- 
nist who made the same mistake. He was 
hanged for deviating from the party 
line. 

Koci Xoxe was a long-time Commu- 
nist who headed Albania’s secret police. 
He wasn’t loud enough in his denunci- 
ation of Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito when 
the latter broke with Moscow. Old Com- 
munist Xoxe was sentenced to death. 

“Who's next?” is a question ambi- 
tious Communists are beginning to ask 
themselves. They are rediscovering an 
old Communist rule—that the man on top 
is the handiest target when something 
goes wrong. A biographer quotes Stalin 
as having said: “To choose one’s vic- 
tims, to prepare one’s plans minutely, 
to slake an implacable vengeance and 
then go to bed—there is nothing sweeter 
in the world.” 

Whether or not he actually said it, 
that’s the way it works out. 
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Houses: Less Cash Needed 


But Costs Keep on Rising 


Report to prospective home- 
owners— 

Building a house still is an 
expensive proposition. Construc- 
tion costs are rising. 

Buying a ready-made house 
may seem easier, now that cash 
payments are lower. But financ- 
ing remains costly and bother- 
some. 

Bargain hunters find little to 
cheer about in today’s market. 


For the person interested in buying, 
building or selling a house, these 
points are of concern just now: 

The cost of building a new house is 
continuing to rise. Rates of pay for 
building labor are being marked up 
again. Plumbing and heating equipment 
is no cheaper and probably will cost 
more when steel prices are increased. 
Most materials are firm in price. 

Down payments on new houses are 
being lowered. So it takes less cash than 
it did to swing a deal for a new house. 
Older houses remain free of the mini- 
mum down-payment rule. Monthly pay- 
ments, of course, will tend to rise with a 
higher debt. Interest rates on mortgages 





—Castens 


READY-MADE HOUSE 
Few bargains can be found 
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remain firm, with few loans to be. had 
at less than 4.5 per cent. —~ 

Some people will be encouraged to 
go ahead with buying or building new 
homes, now that a smaller amount of 
cash is required. (See page 62 for de- 
tails of new credit rules.) 

Few bargains will be found in the 
new-house field, even though a house 
may seem cheaper, somehow, when less 
cash is needed at the outset. Bargains, 
where found, are tending usually to be 
in used houses. 

These older houses are moving quite 
slowly in many areas, and, in most cases, 
at a considerable markdown from origi- 
nal asking prices. New houses are mov- 
ing slowly, too, but the owners are much 
more reluctant to trim prices on the 
higher-cost, more modern dwellings—al- 
though they are doing so, here and there. 

Building a new house continues to be 
very expensive. Costs have risen nearly 
10 per cent since 1950. The $6,000 
home of 1940 is a $14,000 home today. 

No evidence of a downturn in costs 
is in sight at this time. Easing of Regula- 
tion X will tend to prop buyers’ demand. 
That can stimulate the market for build- 
ings materials and labor, and thus help to 
prevent or retard any tendency toward a 
cost decline. 

A closer look at the cost situation shows 
this: 

Wages of building workers are at an 
all-time high and headed still higher, 
from all present signs. New and higher 
wage scales are reported in one area 
after another. An advance of about 5 
per cent, effective August 1, has just 
been negotiated in the New York area. 
Similar raises are reported from Phila- 
delphia and Detroit. 

The average of building workers’ pay 
is about $2.30 an hour now, before these 
latest raises take effect. By comparison, 
it was $2.03 before the Korean war, and 
96 cents in 1940. 

Material prices, which account for 
about half the cost of building a house, 
are down in only a few cases, and then 
by minor amounts. 

In April, latest month of record, the 
over-all index of material prices was 
down only 2.3 per cent from the post- 
Korea peak reached in the spring of 1951. 
That small decline occurred late last 
year. There has been no change in the 
index since last December. 

The most substantial drop so far is 
4.4 per cent, in lumber prices. Cost of 


















—Burck in the Chicago Sun & Times 
“WINDY, ISN‘T IT? 
No downturn is in sight 


plumbing and heating equipment is 2] 
per cent below the record high. Paint is 
down 1.7 per cent. Brick is very litte 
cheaper, down six tenths of 1 per cent. 
No decline is reported for cement or 
structural steel. 

Financing a house also remains costly 
and often difficult to arrange at this 
time, whether a person buys or builds, 
The change in Regulation X will help 
the buyer of a very low-cost home i 
good bit. It will not make much differ. 
ence to the family that wants a mediun- 
priced house. 

A few figures show how the financing 
problem has grown in recent years. 

In 1940, a $6,000 home could be 
bought with a $900 down payment, 
under FHA. Monthly mortgage pua- 
ments, utilities, insurance, other fixed 
expenses brought the cost of owning the 
house up to about $59.50 a month. 

Now, the’ same house would cot 
approximately $14,000. Down payment 
would be $3,225 under FHA. Even @ 
veteran would have to pay $1,969 down, 
assuming he could get the Veterans’ A¢- 
ministration and a lender to agree on the 
deal. A buyer with neither VA nor FHA 
help would need $4,300 down. Thus 
construction of a moderate-priced home 
under private financing requires mot 
than twice the cash outlay and monthly 
payments that were needed for such 4 
home back in 1940. 

Monthly payments and __ expensts 
would be about $117 under the VA loa 
about $114 under FHA; about $12! 
under a private loan. 

These are the facts of life in the hous 
ing market now. Buyers and sellers alle 
find little to cheer about, in the nsf 
building costs, and still-restricted credit. 
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Metal 


acrobat 


tells time 


DIRCK J. OLTON, Behr- 
Manning Product and Devel- 
opment Engineer, perfected 
coated abrasive machinery 
for polishing aircraft engine 
and frame components. 
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years 


in Norton Research, devel- 


oped 


vitrified 


carbide tools. 


diamond 
wheels, which excel in off- 
hand grinding of cemented 


Every time your watch ticks, its finely tempered hair- 
spring coils and uncoils...5 times per second, 18,000 
times per hour! 

This tiny steel acrobat gains much of its dependability 
from modern grinding. It is formed by rolls ground by 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives. So, you see, pre- 
cision grinding helps put the spring in steel. 

Not only in making the hairspring of your watch but 
in every manufactured metal product, big or little, Norton 
and Behr-Manning abrasives are essential production 
tools. As the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning con- 
stantly develop better products to make all other man- 
made products better. 

NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide 


grain and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip 
floors. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 














Waking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 
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COLLEGES: FEWER BUT BETTER? 


How State Teamwork Can Expand Education, Cut Costs 


Pooling State Colleges—a new idea for pro- 
viding a better, cheaper higher education. 

The plan, in its infancy now, would cut 
across State lines, make college facilities avail- 
able to students on a regional basis. It’s al- 
ready under way in the South, spreading to 


the West and New England. 


The system strikes at campus traditions, but 


Q Has the South really hit upon a 
revolutionary idea for education? 

A We think so. Our plan, now func- 
tioning, gets better training for more 
students at less cost per man. It has at- 
tracted wide attention and is spreading 
to other parts of the country. It elim- 
inates the need for building more and 
more little second-rate professional 
schools. And it joins colleges and _ in- 
dustry in an entirely new teamwork 
to solve our region’s own special prob- 
lems, with our own home-grown Ph.D.’s. 

Q Are you building a big new region- 
al university somewhere? 

A No. That was in our original think- 
ing. But we have swung entirely away 
from that idea. We plan now to work 
with, and through, existing schools. 

Q How do you go at it? 

A First, we got our 14 States of the 
South, from Maryland down _ through 
Texas, to sign a higher-education agree- 
ment or compact. This binds the States 
to co-operate in education. Then, we 
set up a board to create a new kind of 
college system. We called it the South- 
ern Regional Education Board, gave it 
56 members, 4 from each State includ- 
ing all the Governors. This Board super- 
vises our regional education plan. 

Q Where do students come in? 

A When a student cannot find ade- 
quate professional or graduate training 
for his chosen field in his own State, 
the Regional Board works out a deal to 
find a place for him in the school of 
some other State. 

Q That saves money? 

A I'll show you where we saved at 
least 30 million dollars for our States in 
just one college field—veterinary medi- 
cine. This same case will show you how 
we operate. 
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it is offered as a remedy for education’s worst 
ills—lack of money and teachers, wasteful 
competition. A 30-million-dollar saving al- 
ready is claimed in the field of veterinary 
medicine alone. 

Here is the story from an expert: John E, 


Ivey, Jr., director of the staff of the Southern 


In 1948, the South had five veterinary 
medical schools, in four States. They 
were poor, struggling institutions, with in- 
adequate libraries, laboratories and staffs. 
Operating budgets were so low that 
home-State enrollments were severely 
limited and no out-of-State students could 
get in. 

Yet the South needs hundreds of 
veterinarians. And many Southern boys 
who wanted to get into the field were 
being denied the education. 

Under those circumstances, pressure 
became tremendous in the 10 other 
States of our compact area to set up 
veterinary medical schools. 





~Harris & Ewing 


JOHN E. IVEY, JR. 


Regional Education Board. 


Now, into that situation came our re. 
gional education program. All we di 
was to get a marriage of interests j 
which the States having _ veterinar 
schools gave quotas of students to th 
10 other States that wanted veterinan 
school services. A State wanting th 
service agrees to pay a fee of $1,000 pe 
student to the school that admits its siv. 
dents. The students themselves pay th 
school the same tuition rate they wovil 
pay if they lived in the State where th 
school is located. The whole thing is 
handled on a legal, contract basis, wit 
the Regional Education Board acting as 
middle man. It actually makes the cov- 
tracts with the States on the one side 
and the schools on the other. 

This has meant that the 10 State 
which did not have veterinary school 
have been able to avoid a capital outlay 
for such schools, plus the cost of oper- 
ating them. We figure 30 million dollas 
of capital equipment was saved, and 
roughly 3 to’ 4 million dollars a year in 
operating costs. The States that have the 
institutions have been bailed out finar- 
cially, and are able to improve their 
schools and offer better veterinary trail 


ing to their own home-State students. } 


Q What other fields are you in? 

A Our contracts now cover student 
of medicine, dentistry, veterinary i 
cine, nursing and social work. 

Q How big is this system? 

A Not very big as yet, but we a@ 
growing fast. This past spring we 
contracts with 19 institutions. They gt 
about $1,250,000 a year for giving pi 
fessional education to 850 “region 
students.” By September, 1952, we 
have 1,100 students clearing through 
gional contracts. Back in September 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A“CLOUDBURST”’ in this 100-foot water tunnel proves the bodies move slowly past high-pressure water jets that douse them 
effectiveness of Chrysler Corporation’s advanced methods of seal- from every angle. This is typical of the thoroughness with which 
rte Hing against moisture, dust and drafts. Here complete De Soto all Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars are built. 
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nar Chrysler Corporation engineers, stylists, and production men 
0 th work together, so that body and chassis form a perfectly bal- 


ra J | anced unit — created from the start for your safety, comfort 
; th and driving and handling ease. 
pe 


a The way a door latches and holds . . . the amount of head 
yt and leg room you get . . . the comfort of the seats . . . breadth 
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ae i of vision . . . ease of getting in and out — all these are easily 
wi AR \ AFAL WORTH ID YO) read guides to the worth of any car. 
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In a Chrysler-built car, you get a superior body—and a 





wit superior chassis — engineered to give you the greatest worth 
Ing &s for your money. You can prove this for yourself just by 
2 Coll calling your nearby dealer and driving one of these great cars. 
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ee CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


outlay Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines e¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products ¢ Mopar Parts & Accessories _¢ Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration © Cycleweld Cement Products 
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1g pr ENGINEERS’ EYES ARE EVERYWHERE. Out 
egion® of their laboratories and on to the production 
ve Wi. lines go Chrysler Corporation engineers, to follow 
ugh Ie through each step in body construction. Here an 5 . —_— - :, 
embe @ engineer studies the double welding of a Dodge THE NEW C-200. New advanced body designs are created by Chrysler to learn 
ty, one of the many things that mean safer and from experience practical applications of entirely new concepts of style and 
quieter cars, with windows that work easily, doors comfort, fabrics and fittings, performance and safety. The Chrysler C-200 is 
and panels that stay solid and free from rattles. the prototype of a dramatic new convertible. 
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1949, when we were just starting, we 
had only 388 such students. 

Q Are other areas interested? 

A Very much so; both East and West. 
In the West, interested parties of 13 
States, Alaska and Hawaii already have 
developed a compact modeled after ours, 
using our bylaws to help set it up. 
They've gotten five States to approve 
the plan, but they've gotten no money 
appropriated as yet by the State legisla- 
tures. That, of course, is the step that 
breathes life into this arrangement. That 
should get off the ground in the West 
at the end of the next legislative year, 
which will be in 1953. 

Q What about New England? 

A Well, the New England area, I 
understand, is at present, through their 
association of colleges and secondary 
schools, developing a similar compact 
which they hope to get adopted and into 
operation within the next two years. 

Now, their problem up there is a little 
different from that in the South because 
of their large private institutions, like 
Harvard and Yale and MIT and so on. 
But their State institutions are no stronger 
and in many cases are weaker than ours. 

Q What do the private schools think 
of all this, incidentally? Do they regard 
you as competitors? 

A Oh, no. They’re in with us, in the 
South. As a matter of fact, out of our 
$1,285,000 in the veterinary medicine, 
human medicine and dentistry contracts, 
about 60 per cent is going to the private 
institutions. 

Q Is that because they have the spe- 
cialized schools? 

A Actually, I think it’s because the 
private medical schools were a lot nearer 
the ropes financially and were willing, 


ee, 


therefore, to modify their rules to adn 
people without geographic prefereng 
before the public schools were. 

Q How many schools participate? 

A All that can, under our presen 
rules. We have 65 institutions that ap 
intimately associated with the plan nov. 
You must remember that we are cp, 
cerned to date only with graduate, tec}, 
nical and professional education. Thy 
limits the institutions that are eligible 
There are about 400 institutions of highe; 
education in the region which do not fy} 
within our present area of responsibilit 

Q You don’t operate at all on the up. 
dergraduate level? 

A Not yet. But our compact can eyep. 
tually embrace the general undergrady. 
ate field, because of its broad definition, 

Q Contracts for students are only 
part of your plan? 

A Yes. Another very important part i 
our research and promotion work. We 
have 15 co-operative planning and re. 
search projects. One of them concen 
paper and pulp science and technology. 
It is a good example of how this part of 
our system works. 

Pulp and paper offer a magnificent 
opportunity to combine education with 
expanding industrial concepts. 

The South is rapidly becoming the 
major center of pulp production for paper 
in our nation. We can grow the slash 
pine in 10 or 12 years, whereas it takes 
the pine in other areas much longer tn 
develop. But growing a lot of tree 
quickly, as would be required for a red 
pulp industry, poses a neat scientific 
problem in genetics, land managemet 
and soil chemistry. And finding the right 
chemical and engineering processes to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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PETROLEUM RESEARCH WILL BE STEPPED UP IN THE ‘OIL STATES’ 
... colleges and industry can make a working team 
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CHEMICALS 


Helping To Build Canada’s Future 


Canada today is the scene of spectacular growth 
and economic development. Typical of this indus- 
trial expansion is the chain of events touched off 
by the Alberta oil boom. There, in the center 
of tremendous petroleum activity, a great new 
petrochemical industry is being created. Near 
Edmonton, a huge modern plant is being built by 
Canadian Chemical Company Limited to produce 
a wide range of organic chemicals from the rich 
supplies of petroleum natural gases in the area. 
An affiliate of Celanese Corporation of America, 
this new plant draws on its parent company’s 
many years of experience in petroleum chemistry. 
Celanese research and engineering have been ma- 
jor factors in developing processes and equipment 
that have made chemical production from petro- 
leum natural gases so important in American 
industrial growth. 


Assurance of a dependable domestic source of 
basic chemical materials will be a go-ahead sig- 
nal for expansion in such Canadian industries as 
pharmaceuticals, agricultural chemicals, coatings 


CHEMICAL FIBERS 


TEXTILES 


and laminates. Canadian Chemical will also uti- 
lize cellulose, produced by another Celanese af- 
filiate, to make acetate fibers and cellulose acetate 
for Canadian textiles and plastics. 


By investing its technical skills, knowledge and 
experience in countries with unlimited industrial 
frontiers, Celanese is pursuing a policy which rec- 
ognizes that home production of basic raw mate- 
rials is the first step in the development of home 
markets for finished goods. In Canada, as in Mex- 
ico, Venezuela and other countries, this modern 
industrial concept promises unlimited markets 
for the future. 


& 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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-e AND THAT GOES 
DOUBLE FOR 


SAVE ORWING 


With America’s motor freight indus- 
try, “safety first” is not only a watch- 
word—it is a must. PeI*E drivers are 
professionals in every sense of the 
word; carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, continuously supervised. Hun- 
dreds of professional motor freight 
drivers like these have compiled as- 
tonishing safety records for accident- 
free driving over millions of miles of 
motor freight routes. Their skill is rec- 
ognized by safety awards presented 
them annually by the American Truck- 
ing Associations and the National 
Safety Council. 


Shippers agnor - ith PE! 


Chicago + St. Louis - Kansas City 
Denver - Ogden - Elko - Reno = Ely - Pocatello 
Salt Lake City - Sa cisco - Los Angeles 
Sacramentc kland - Stockton 
Sales Offices: Washington, D. C 
GENERAL OFFICES: 299 ADELINE STREET 
OAKLAND 20, CALIFORNIA 
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turn our pulp into paper poses another 
cluster of scientific puzzles. 

We got into it and found that the 
paper and pulp industry in the South 
was sending its research problems to 
Madison, Wisconsin, to the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory there, while Southern 
institutions were doing little or nothing. 

So we worked out a tentative agree- 
ment between North Carolina .State, 
University of Florida at Gainesville, the 
University of Arkansas, and the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. Each of these four 
institutions will undertake different 
phases of a complete program of wood 
science and technology. 

Q Will industry have a part? 

A Yes, indeed. We are going to set 
up a special foundation where repre- 
sentatives of these four colleges will plan 
with private companies on the types of 
technicians needed—so training courses 


————_ 





found Oklahoma University was strony 
in the chemistry of oil; Texas A, and \ 
was strong in the geology of oil but wed 
in its chemistry; and the Universit, PF 
Texas was strong in petroleum engine, 
ing but weak in geology and chemistn 

Se these institutions are now bindiy 
themselves together in a co-operatiy 
arrangement that will make it possijj 
for students to go from each of the q, 
leges to the others, and for the profe. 
sors to deal with related research mn 
grams and problems. Industry will }, 
brought in to do its share, too. ( 

Q And your Regional Educatig 
Board helped to work out that arrange 
ment? 

A We were the catalysts, the pro. 
moters. 

Q Is the mechanical problem , 
transferring students from one instity 
tion to another difficult? 








































—Black Star 


NEGRO MEDICAL SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 
...@ share in the benefits of ‘‘pooled’’ education 


can be set up. They will determine what 
research problems are paramount, too. 

Students will actually do some of 
their work in factories—the arrangement 
has not been made yet, but that is the 
plan—and scientific problems of the in- 
dustry will be solved on the campus. 

Now project that ahead 15 years from 
now: You have a host of students and 
professors working on the problems of 
the paper and pulp industry; and it is a 
huge new regional enterprise develop- 
ing with improved scientific backing, 
from both colleges and industry. 

Q Where else are you applying this 
new kind of education? 

A In oil. Oklahoma and Texas should 
have the best petroleum science and 
technology program anywhere in the 
world. We looked into the field and 


A Not particularly. It actually begins 
to approximate the old German system 
of graduate education. When our etl 
cational accountants got hold of us, they 
set up these barriers of credits and so 0 
that prevent an easy exchange betwee 
campuses. But the old German system 
would send the student from profess 
to professor in different places. Thats 
partly what we have in mind. 

Q The student will have to stay fr 
some weeks in one place, won't he? 

A Usually a quarter or semester pé 
place is the way I think it will be nail 
down. The forestry field is a good exatt 
ple of what is coming. The six forest 
schools of the South have bound then: 
selves together in a memorandum ¢ 
understanding that provides, amotl 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A special grade of Armco Stainless Steel is now being used in struc- 
tural members for the fuselage surrounding the jet engine in this 


Sa 


U. S. Sabre jet. The new grade of Armco Stainless is ideal for jobs 
like this because it retains much of its strength at high temperatures. 


Stronger, lighter structurals 
built with new Armco Stainless 


Here is something new in stainless steel — 
Armco 17-7 PH, a stainless alloy for use in lightweight 
formed structurals. 


Never before have such strength, hardness and 
elasticity been combined with so much corrosion resistance 
in stainless steel. ‘Tests show that at normal 
temperatures, strength-weight ratios of Armco 17-7 PH 
are superior in some instances to recently 
introduced non-ferrous light alloys. At elevated 
temperatures this superiority is even more marked, 
(Non-ferrous metals weaken rapidly above 300 F.) 


Armco 17-7 PH is easy to fabricate and is suitable 


for intricate drawing and forming operations. 

Heat treatment to develop high strength is done after 
working by the fabricator. Armco 17-7 PH is avazlable 
in sheets, strip, plates and wire. 


If you are planning new products that require 
steel with these unusual qualities, your design engineers 
will want complete information. Write us for data. 


MORE STEEL SCRAP 


is needed for top steel production. The new furnaces 

the steel industry is building cannot be operated at capacity 
with the present scrap supply. To help the nation— 

and yourself—sell your steel scrap now. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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other things, that they will develop gy. 
ricula, research and pre-forestry requir. 
ments co-operatively. 

A forestry student thus can start y 
‘one institution, go on to another, anj 
another, and another, and get cre; 
toward a degree for all his work at egg 
place. He might get his forestry geneti, Ba 
work at North Carolina State, his fore: 
management work at University of ‘ 
Georgia, and so on. ¢ 

Q Then North Carolina State wou § s 
not be giving a course in forest ma. § \ 
agement? q 

A That's right. It would concentra J e 
on giving a better course in genetics, v 

Q In medicine, would they jump § it 
from school to school like that? ¢ 

A Well, in that field the emphasis 
now is on providing the contract for out. fp 
of-State students, to complete the cours 
in one institution. tl 

Q When this expands, if it does, int) J p 
undergraduate fields, what happens tp § | 
the “alma mater” and “old rah-rah’ & f 
college spirit? D 

A I don't have an answer to tha, § 2 
But once, when I was giving a sale 
talk on this idea to some New England § P 
college presidents, one of them asked 
if we could get things worked out so he § fi 
could swap some left halfbacks. Ni 

Q Do you expect to get any federal § 4% 
It’s obvious that Al Ocsorf is on the ragged edge! That’s because money for this program? . 

A We're not asking for it. in 
Q Who pays the bills for region § { 
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figure work and record keeping in his company have doubled and 
tripled. No need for you to have frayed nerves. Just depend on education, and how? in 


Comptometer machines to save you time, temper, and money! A The State legislatures. Each State J 5 


‘ ' ; ; contributes $13,000 a year to the Regio § St 
The world-famous Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines é a i d. in addition. dale de 


have the exclusive three-way Error Control that absolutely elimi- has to pay for the students it sends toa | 
nates mistakes caused by faulty stroke. Other important features other State’s institutions. 


Q You get the money from regula § 
State appropriations? 
Floating Touch—puts wings on fingers! A Yes. Take Mississippi, for example 
Operator works at top speed with minimum -of effort. The Mississippi Legislature will be 
handed the usual request for education M 
funds in a general appropriation bil. 
The amount -for the regional graduate 
Easy-to-Read Answer Dials—no confusing zeros school, and its justification, will have 
shown to left of answer. Big “boxcar” numerals. been worked up by our staff at Atlanta 
Decimal Points in Natural Position , Georgia. Since each State Governor is i pr 
—conveniently numbered by column. member of the Board, our request to F 
Mississippi will already have the Gover J” 
nor’s blessing and backing. 
wpe Q What is a typical bill for a State, 
Call your nearest Comptometer Repre- ‘yo per year? 
sentative today. He'll show you what pe ; A It depends on what the State wants str 
the new machines can do for you. ghee : 4 to buy. If South Carolina wants to place 
10 veterinary-medicine — students, 5) 
fourth-year human-medicine _ students 
Co M PTO METER and five dentistry students, it would 
ar ey ae ctex have a certain bill to pay the Southem 
ADDING GALOULA vara MACHINES ar Regional Board. If it wanted to place 4! 
(electric and non-electric models) students in each of those categories, it pa 
‘ The Dua.L-Acrion Comptometer would have a larger bill. k a 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing (ONE machine with the advan- Q What is the individual students str 
Co., and sold exclusively by its Comptometer tages of Two) is one of four 
Division, 1726 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, new Comptometers. Electric procedure? ing 


Hlinois. Offices in all principal cities. and non-electric models. A Well, for example, say you want 
FELT & TARRANT W 
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give you unparalleled speed, accuracy, and ease of operation: 


Instantaneous Answer Registration—no delays; 
no old-fashioned cranks or levers; no extra motions. 


And so easy to use! Anyone in your 
office can operate a Comptometer. 
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be a veterinarian, and you live in Mis- 
issippi. In the Mississippi State Univer- 
sity catalogue there is a statement that, if 
vou want veterinary-medicine training, 
you can get it at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. : . 

You apply to API for admission, and 
at the same time you send a copy of your 
application to the State office of the 
Southern Regional Board. This office 
certifies to API that you are a Mississippi 
student, and API then determines 
whether your academic qualifications 
qualify you for entry. If they do, you 
enter API in the usual manner. Mean- 
while, the Regional Board will pay API 
its extra fee for accepting you, and then 
collect from the State of Mississippi. 

Q Didn’t the South’s racial problem 
play a part in the original plan? 

Alt did to this extent—that when 
the interstate compact was originally 
presented to Congress in the spring of 
1948, the NAACP [National Association 
for Advancement of Colored People] 
pretty well branded it publicly as being 
a segregation dodge. 

Q That became a general public im- 
pression? 

A Yes. But the fact is that we are the 
first organization in the history of the 
South to have white and Negro public 
agents. We had our first test case on 
segregation in Maryland. We intervened 
in a case there to prevent the compact 
from being used in a way that it was not 
intended to be used; namely, to force 
segregation, whereas it is actually an in- 
stument of expanded opportunity. The 
decision was that our compact could not 
be used to force segregation. 

Q Where do Negro students fit into 
your plan? 

A About one third of the students at- 
tending schools under our contracts are 
Negroes. Three  institutions—Meharry 
Medical College, Tuskegee Institute and 
Atlanta University—that admit Negroes 
exclusively are full-fledged members of 
our group. 

Q Do you think all States will have 
programs like this eventually? 

A My feeling is that all regions would 
find some major benefits in this kind of 
compact, but maybe for different rea- 
sons. The Midwest might find benefits in 
it, for instance, because their academic 
structures are too large for their financial 


structures. This means that in the future, - 


unless increased financial support of sub- 
stantial dimensions is obtained, they are 
going to have to pull in their horns and 
reduce. Now, if they can contract accord- 
ing to a regional pattern in the way we 
we expanding according to a regional 
pattern, the regional effort would serve 
4 similar purpose—that is, building 
stronger quality education, and provid- 
ing better opportunity for youths. 
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NMiudling Power 


A Major Feature of SPECIALIZED DESIGN 
to Earn More Under Today's Operating Conditions 


You can see the difference in the ability of this all-truck 
engine on the road. And owners see its extra earning 
power in their cost records. The White Mustang literally 
“breathes” through Super Power “lungs” the most efficient 
mixture of gas-and-air for tireless road performance under 
full load. It “digests” fuel at a new economical rate. And it 
has a tremendous heart for the long-lasting stamina and 


trouble-free performance so characteristic of White Trucks. 





Power—Stamina and Payload-wise 


Mustang Power makes possible extra money-earning payload 
within highway weight limits, engineered for high horsepower 
output... rugged performance ... substantial weight savings. 


Available in the White 3000 and in conventional Whites. 


Greater Fuel Economy 


The most efficient truck- 
power on the highway, 
Mustang Power“‘breathes”’ 
a more economical gas- 
oline mixture because of 
better manifolding and 
improved combustion. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - 


ALEX 


ADAMSKI, national 


truck roadeo cham- 
pion, drives a Mustang- 
powered White.He’s on 
the job for Geo. F. Alger 
Co.,“The Line of Cham- 
pions” in Chicago. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


The White Motor Company of Canada Limited * Factory at Montreal 





FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST 


Mustang Power for National Roadeo Champion 





MUSTANG POWER 
is available as a 








replacement engine 
for Whites and other 
make vehicles. See 


Your White 


Representative. 


NAME IN TRUCKS 
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Jn New York—Tue Watvorr-Astoria 
Tue Piaza anD THE RooseEvELt 

Jn Chicago—Tue Conrap Hitton 

AND THE Parmer House 

Jn Washington, D. C.—THE MayYFLoweER 
Jn Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

Jn St. Louis, Mo.—TuHeE Jerrerson 

Jn Dayton, O.—Tue Dayton BittmMorE 
In Fort Worth, El Paso, Lubbock, Texas— 
Tue Hitton Horer 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

THe Hirton Horet 

Jn San Bernardino, Calif. — 
ARROWHEAD SprINGS 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hitton 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Paracio Hitton 








AS MAJESTIC AS PARK AVENUE. ..in New York 


Nowhere in the world is there a hotel that epitomizes living at its 
best as does The Waldorf-Astoria. It’s as much a part of the 
New York scene—and of New York life—as smart Park Avenue. 
Cosmopolitan home of the great, the Waldorf’s rich traditions, 
impeccable service and friendly hospitality are yours when in New 
York. Here also is the gldmorous air-conditioned Starlight Roof. 


Gillon lols 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN....PARIS....DELHI....CAPE TOWN.... 








>> Communist propagandists are going to have to take new courses in how to 

win friends and influence people. Looks as if they are losing their grip. 
Communists are taking no popularity contests in the Western world today. 
Matter of fact, they and their ideas are getting quite a pushing around. 
Kremlin masterminds can't be pleased with what they see going on. 








>> It's the sudden backfiring of well-laid plans that riles Moscow..... 

In Koje, the mess about the prison camps seemed made to order for the Com- 
munist propagandists. But now the grisly toll of murders by fellow prisoners 
horrifies the free world. Prisoners plead with U.N. guards for protection from 
their companions. That kind of thing gives commissars nightmares. 

Eastern Germans, by the thousands, are fleeing into Western Germany from 
the three-mile-wide no man's land being cleared along the border. They don't 
want to be moved farther behind the Iron Curtain. They fear forced-labor camps 
and conscription into an East German army. They risk arrest or being shot in 
trying to escape. But they come anyway. They've had enough. 

This mass exodus was planned by the Communists but in the other direction. 











>> Communist plans are going awry in other places, too..... 

In France, the sharp crackdown on Communists is a shock to Moscow. It's 
more than a flurry. It's a well-co-ordinated plan to break Communist power in 
France--at the roots. Most French workers in the Communist-dominated unions 
didn't rally to the red flag in recent disorders and strikes. But those who 
did are now being fired. Other French Governments haven't dared to do that. 

In Italy, the De Gasperi Government leaves no doubt about how it will treat 
Communist rioters and demonstrators. Also, Communist leaders in defense plants 
are quietly being put on the shelf, kept out of mischief. Moscow's orders for 
violent agitation may fall flat in Italy, as they did in France. 

In Sweden, nests of spies are being broken up. Swedes are alerted to the 
methods so carefully taught in Moscow. 

In the Philippines, the Communist-led Huks are getting the worst of it. 

In Malaya, Communist bandits still pile up atrocities. Their tactics of 
ambush, blackmail and murder do not endear them to the masses. 











>> Perhaps the most significant setback for the Communists is in India..... 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru believes in Asia for the Asians. The Com- 
munists have tried hard to cash in on this feeling of Nehru's, to swing him and 
560 million Indians to’ their side. They stressed the evils of colonialism, the 
benefits to the Asians of a spread of Communism. 





(over) 
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But certain events disturbed Nehru.....Communist seizure of Tibet, threats 
in Nepal, Communist uprisings in Burma, banditry in Malaya.....All close by...., 
Then, at home in the last elections, Communist gains.....Communist members of 
Parliament obstructive, not constructive.....Doubts in Nehru's mind..... 

To clear them up, Nehru sent a carefully chosen cultural delegation to 
China--to look around, to get the real low-down on what Communism does to a 
country. His trusted sister, Mme. Visaya Lakshmi Pandit, headed the group. 

Report of this delegation shows many more debits than credits for China. 
It's undoubtedly an eye opener for Nehru. Before, he'd heard the rosy side. 














>> After six weeks in China, the Indian delegation reported these findings: 

Great material progress (especially in dams, public works) has been made 
under the Mao Tse-tung regime. The group realizes that they saw carefully se- 
lected show places, however. Land-reform measures impressed the visitors. 

Extensive use of forced labor shocked the Indians. But Mme. Pandit, for 
one, was impressed by the mobilization of youth for national purposes. 

Corruption in high places is evident. That's an old Chinese custom. 

Regimentation of thought and life struck the Indians unfavorably. 

Changes in age-old traditions and customs go down hard with the older 
Chinese. But students are well disciplined in the Communist concepts. 

Chinese people, as a whole, seem tired of war. They hope for a face-saving 
formula for making peace in Korea. 

Communists are entrenched in China. Little chance of an upheaval. 

Weighing the evidence, the Indian delegation is convinced the Communist 
System is not for India. Whole air of the report is one of disillusionment. 

It provides some realistic cud for Nehru to chew over. 

This report must be considered a severe blow to Peiping and Moscow hopes. 



































>> But Stalin & Co. can chuckle at what's going on in South Africa..... 

Seething South Africa is gripped by the most explosive crisis since the 
Boer War. The Union may even break apart under the strain. 

Struggle is between the Nationalists (party of the Dutch-descended Boers) 
and virtually everybody else in South Africa. Rioting, strikes, huge demon- 
Strations are daily occurrences. Bitterness goes very deep. 

Nationalists, headed by Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan, want to continue ' 
in power, win next year's elections. To insure that, they are: (1) flouting the 
Constitution; (2) riding roughshod over voting privileges; (3) defying the South 
African Supreme Court. The opposition charges other violations as well, But 
this will give you an idea. Here's what's happened on the basic issue: 

The Parliament legislated the vote away from a mixed-blood group. 

The Supreme Court ruled it unconstitutional. Parliament retorted by pass- 
ing a law making itself supreme, its acts no longer subject to court review. 

This means Malan can do anything he chooses, without regard to Court or 
Constitution. An extremist Boer, Malan is feared by British, Negro, Indian, 
Chinese and other elements in polyglot South Africa. 

Natal, one of the provinces of the Union of South Africa, has called for 
a national convention to reaffirm the Constitution. Some Natalians are shouting 
for secession from the Union. Most of the whites in Natal are British. 

Malan's support comes from the Boers, who do not bend or compromise easily. 
Bad blood between the Boers and British makes the situation dangerous. 
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If you were to poll the technically trained 


personnel from Monsanto’s 29 plants and 





laboratories around the world, all assembled 


We pe in one great hall, you would find 


. graduates from more than 300 . 


“romney universities and colleges 


INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


. . representing institutions of scientific 
learning in 46 of the 48 states, 
plus many universities from overseas 


. with degrees in dozens of specialized 
fields ranging the alphabet from 
A . analytical chemistry to zoology. 
ORGANIC bs, 04 é, {“s r More than 500 of these men and women 
CHEMISTRY Ww Zz . joined Monsanto last year alone—60% of 
them direct from college, the balance with 
previous experience following graduation. 


What attracts these trained people to 
Monsanto? One reason, we believe, is the 
philosophy of our business expressed 

in the slogan, “Serving Industry ... 


Which Serves Mankind.” 


We hold that American industry, producing 
more and better goods, jobs and 

security than any other system known, 

is the greatest single force for the benefit 
of mankind today. And in Monsanto, 
which serves all of industry, men of training 
and enterprise find the widest, most 
stimulating field for their varied 

talents and experience. 


These men, we are proud to say, are our 
greatest asset. More, they are your assurance 
of chemical leadership in every Monsanto 
product from our oldest one, saccharin, 

to our newest, Krilium* soil conditioner. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal, Vancouver. 


*Monsanto Trademark 
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CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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Clioved, Steel 


Stepping up its steel-making power 
with two giant new blast furnaces 


The steel-making cycle starts with the smelting of metallic iron 
from ore in blast furnaces. Within the next few months, two new 
blast furnaces will be placed into production, They will provide 
National Steel with twelve of these giant furnaces and add close 
to 1,000,000 tons to its annual pig iron capacity. 


These important additions are part of a continuing program of 
expansion that embraces every phase of National’s  steel- 
making operations—a program that means more steel for 
America’s civilian uses as well as for defense. 


The drive for more steel has created the need for proportionately 
larger reserves of iron ore and coal—the principal ingredients of 
steel making—a need that is especially urgent because of the 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


critical shortage in steel scrap. National’s long range provision 
of these vital raw materials includes the acquisition of large 
interests in two major coal mining operations and participation 
in the development of the rich new Labrador-Quebec iron ore 
field. Also underway for National is construction of the largest 
ore carrier ever built on the Great Lakes. 


By mid-1953, National’s program will result in a total steel 
capacity of 6,000,000 tons per year—and the projects now 
scheduled for construction in National’s plants will require the 
expenditure of more than $150,000,000 over the next three years. 


This is National Steel... 
integrated . . 


entirely independent, completely 
. one of America’s leading producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ONE INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Mich A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide appli- 
cation in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplier of high grade metal- 


lurgical coal for National Steel’s 
tremendous needs. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
world-famed Quonset building 
and Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 

Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 

distribution facilities for steel 
* products in the Southwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 









THIS IS KENTUCKy 


Its river boats, like its Bourbons, rich in romance and tradition.., 
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*““KENTUCHhY RIVER BOAT"’, PAINTED FOR THE EARLY TIMES COLLECIION BY DEAN CORNWELL 2k SEE OFFER BELOW 


“d 
i : (is is KEN i UCKYS lokon Even better known than its color- 
eo 


ful river boats are the fine whiskies 


AVOR ) te that have made Kentucky the 
é, ITE BOURBON } Bourbon capital of the world. 

And by far the favorite straight 
Bourbon in all Kentucky —where 
the best of Bourbons come from— 
is Early Times. 

You see, Early Times is hearty, 
but never heavy, all whisky, fine 
whisky, every ounce a man’s 
whisky. That's why it’s the first 
choice in Kentucky—the best choice 
you can make. 


















hecause its 


every Ounce a man’s whisky 


ARLY TIME 


* If you would like a color reproduction 
of this painting, 16" x 12", suitable for 
framing, send 50c in coin to cover cost 
of mailing to Early Times, Box 1080, 
Dept. USAJU, Lowisville 1, Ky. 





Kentuckys Favorite Straight Bourhon 








EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE I, KY. e 86 PROOF UN 
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TRUMAN THE POLITICIAN: His Campaign Plans .. . 
Stop Kefauver . . . Unveil a Candidate . . . Stump U.S. 


>Harry $. Truman, although happy not 
to be running for re-election, stili is find- 
ing new and imperative uses for the po- 
litical skills that carried him from ward 
heeler to President. 

Quietly and, he thinks, successfully, 
Mr, Truman is trying to reassert his con- 
trol over the Democratic Party. He ex- 
pects to steer the party to the nomination 
of a candidate of his own choice. And, 
meanwhile, he plans to set deadfalls and 
ambushes for the Republicans and their 
nominee, whoever he may be. 

For a time this spring, Mr. Truman 
lost his grip on the party. He said he 
would not run again. A grab for the 
nomination ensued. An angry, rudderless 
Convention was approaching, a Con- 
vention in which no one candidate would 
have a commanding lead. And foremost 
among the candidates were men 
disapproved by the President and by im- 
portant party organization leaders. 

These leaders, from the North and 
East, began appealing to Mr. Truman to 
re-establish his party authority. Between 
appeals, and among themselves, they 
were highly critical of the President for 
having neglected to build up and bring 
out an acceptable candidate. 

The chaotic situation finally forced 
Mr. Truman into action. Now he is in 
the thick of the sort of fight for which 
his whole experience has prepared him, 
a political fight, the kind of battle he 
loves. His plans are laid far in advance. 
Already he and his lieutenants are seek- 
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1948: TRUMAN WOOS THE WHISTLE-STOP CROWDS 
...a@ repeat of the barnstorming strategy? 





~Harris & Ewing 


1952: TRUMAN APPEALS TO CONGRESS ON STEEL 
...@ repeat of the special-session technique? 


ing to realign the labor, farmer and other 
groups that provided the backbone of 
victory in 1948. 

In that year, Mr. Truman thinks, he 
found a formula that will win again in 
1952. So he plans to duplicate that cam- 
paign. He, the nominee and others are 
to make barnstorming, _ hard-hitting 
speeches, swinging in all directions at 
the enemies of the “Fair Deal.” He is 
convinced that the “Fair Deal” 


issues 


—United Press 


are popular, get votes. And among the 
snares he is setting for the Republicans 
is a special session of Congress, from 
which he will ask, but not get, favorable 
action on the “Fair Deal” proposals. 

But there must be a nominee who will 
fit into the Truman scheme. The Presi- 
dent has one in mind. 

Convention tactics. As a preliminary, 
however, Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee must be stopped. The Senator 
has proved a vote getter. In Convention 
ballots he leads, though far short of a 
majority. Mr. Truman considers the Sen- 
ator too bumptiously independent of the 
wishes of party leaders. 

It still rankles that Kefauver entered 
and won the New Hampshire primary, 
in which the Truman name also was: on 
the ballot. In addition, party leaders 
in the big cities have not forgiven the 
Senators exposé of links between or- 
ganized crime and organized politics. 

A second preliminary is to dispose of 
Senator Richard B. Russell, the choice of 
the South. In the President’s mind, Mr. 
Russell personifies Southern opposition 
to the civil-rights program and other 
“Fair Deal” projects. Since Mr. Truman 
won in 1948 despite defection in the 
South, he thinks it can be done again. 
He balks at any appeasement of the 
Southern conservatives. 

The President and his colleagues are 
confident that they can attend to the 
Kefauver and Russell candidacies. To- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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hryslerhirtemy 
Come <ine 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Backed by a 5-year Warranty 
Here's a prescription that will 


boost summer sales the quick, easy 













































way—Chrysler Airtemp Air 
Conditioning. These handsome, 
versatile “Packaged” units 
can be installed anyplace—with or 
without ductwork. They're 
available in sizes to meet every 
need, too—3 through 15 tons. 

In addition, Chrysler Airtemp is the 
FIRST “Packaged” Air 
Conditioner with a Sealed Radial 
Compressor to offer a 5-year warranty. 

















AIRTEMP DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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.. . Stevenson’s ‘No’ rankled, 
but President needs him 


gether, the two are to have nearly a 
majority of the Convention votes. The 
rest are scattered among 15 favorite sons 
and others, most of whom owe allegiance 
to Mr. Truman’s national organization 
through past favors, patronage, distri- 
bution of campaign funds. Still the Presi- 
dent’s task will not be easy, although he 
now is very confident. 

Mr. Truman says he will have a per- 
sonal choice for the nomination, but he 
has been building up suspense by defer- 
ring announcement. Whom he will sup- 
port has become a routine weekly press- 
conference question, adroitly parried. 
Mr. Truman tried for months to build up 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson as his suc- 
cessor. But the Judge wouldn't have it. 

So last January Mr. Truman turned 
to Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of Illi- 
nois, a liberal with an appeal for voters. 
Governor Stevenson wouldn't take it 
either, declined repeatedly. It is clear, 
however, that he would accept the nomi- 
nation if the Convention offers it to him, 
by whatever majority. 

For one thing, Mr. Stevenson has not 
wanted to appear to be Mr. Truman’s 
candidate. This aloofness has irked the 
President. He dislikes the idea of de- 
livering a presidential nomination to a 
man who will do nothing before the 
Convention to advance his own interest. 
Yet it is plain that, in the end, Mr. Tru- 
man must turn to Governor Stevenson, 
and that the latter will be acquiescent. 

In any event, Mr. Truman is deter- 
mined that the November election shall 
not go by default through the selection 
of anyone he considers less than the 
strongest nominee. He has said all the 
candidates are good men, pledged his 
fighting support in advance to whatever 
nominee the Convention chooses. But 
still he wants to make sure in advance 
who that nominee will be. 

Campaign tactics. The campaign is 
to begin, as in 1948, at the Convention. 
Mr. Truman will be there, as a delegate 
at large from Missouri. He will not go to 
Chicago, however, until after the nomina- 
tion. Then he is to make a_ fighting 
speech, reminiscent of his 1948 accept- 
ance address. That, Mr. Truman says, 
will begin his whistle-stop campaign for 
1952. 

Meanwhile, the effort to align labor, 
farmers, Negroes, other groups behind 
the Democratic ticket is on and is to be 
carried through without letup. 

The President feels that labor support 
has been firmed up by his tactics in the 
steel case—and a Gallup poll showed 
that among manual workers the seizure 

(Continued on page 45) 
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_. » Formula: good times 
and promises of better 


of the steel industry was approved. He 
is forcing the Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats of Congress to make 
him apply the—to labor—highly un- 
popular Taft-Hartley law. ne 

The special session is to coincide with 
the expiration of any Taft-Hartley in- 
junction. (See page 60.) The President 
sees little prospect that an injunction 
keeping the steel plants in operation will 
produce a settlement. Thus the steel sit- 
yation would be thrust again at Congress 
and its Republicans. 

Negro groups are being courted by a 
stout advocacy of the civil-rights pro- 
gram from keynote address to platform 
and through the campaign. Mr. Truman 
has selected Governor Paul A. Dever of 
Massachusetts as keynoter. The Gover- 
nor wanted to be conciliatory toward the 
South on civil rights, but the President 
yetoed the idea. Another Truman choice, 
Representative John W. McCormack, also 
of Massachusetts, is in charge of drafting 
the platform. He is a staunch Fair 
Dealer. 

Mr. Truman forsees a platform very 
similar to that of 1948. He has been pro- 
viding issues for it in a series of somewhat 
explosive speeches, denouncing Fair Deal 
foes, lobbies, Republicans. He has a long 
list of whipping boys and a staff in the 
White House and another at Democratic 
headquarters to dig up more for him. 

Good times apparently are to continue 
through the campaign. Credit restrictions 
have been eased. Huge Government ex- 
penditures keep money flowing through 
the channels of commerce, a substantial 
portion winding up in consumer pockets. 
An effort may be expected to prop up 
sagging farm prices, or blame them on 
the Republicans. 

Mr. Truman, the nominee and other 
speakers are to be barnstorming the 
country, crediting all good conditions to 
the Democrats, attributing all ills to the 
Republicans. The President is to bid for 
votes by urging higher wages and lower 
prices—except on farm commodities—and 
attacking big corporate profits. 

The country is to be reminded re- 
peatedly of the troubles of 1932, at the 
end of the last Republican Administra- 
tion. The’ major effort will be to build 
up a feeling that, with times so good, a 
change of parties would be risky. 

Power. Such are Mr. Truman’s plans. 
Republican leaders are beginning to 
realize that, whoever their nominee is, 
they are in for a battle, with no holds 
barred. As delegate at large from Mis- 
‘our, Mr. Truman has half a vote (to be 
cast by an alternate). But, as President, 

€ casts many more ballots than that. 
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with SURGEON GENERAL SCHEEL 


Director, U.S. Public Health Service 


NEXT GOAL: HEALTHIER OLD FOLKS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Ten million Americans have 
diseases of the heart and the circulation system. 
Millions more are physically handicapped or suf- 
fer with chronic ills. Sickness of workers is a grow- 
ing problem for U.S. industries. 

What really is the state of the nation’s health? 
Is this becoming a land of invalids? Is the popula- 
tion, growing older, becoming more and more 
susceptible to disease? 

To get the full health story, the editors of U.S. 
News & World Report interviewed the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Public Health Service. 








Powe; 


LEONARD A. SCHEELE is the seventh U. S. Sur- 
geon General and, at 44, the youngest in all history, 

Dr. Scheele entered cancer research after get- 
ting his M.D. in 1933, set up the first Public 
Health Service cancer-control program in 1939, 
He was chief of the National Cancer Institute be- 
fore becoming Surgeon General in 1948. 

In wartime, Dr. Scheele took part in campaigns 
in Sicily, Italy and Europe, received the Legion 
of Merit for planning civil health for military gov- 
ernment. He has served on scores of national and 
international health boards and commissions. 








Q What do you consider the biggest health prob- 
lem that lies ahead in this country, Dr. Scheele? 

A Our biggest health problem is related to our ag- 
ing population. It is the diseases that increasingly 
affect people as they become older. 

Q Chronic diseases, you mean? 

A That’s right. “Chronic diseases” are those which 
continue over long periods of time—either remaining 
static or progressing and becoming worse. Diabetes 
and high blood pressure are examples. This is in con- 
trast to most acute diseases, which have a limited 
course—they are severe but with good care they dis- 
appear. Examples of the latter are the acute infections 
of childhood, like measles and mumps. 

Q Do chronic diseases affect older people primarily? 

A Yes, it is true that the rate of chronic illness is 
much higher among older people. Chronic disease, 
however, is not limited to older folk. In fact, about 
half of all chronic disease occurs among people un- 
der 45 years. Rheumatic heart disease, for example, 
usually starts in childhood. The child may have sev- 
eral bouts of acute rheumatic fever, with fever and 
joint pains which are sometimes passed off by par- 
ents as growing pains. Usually he will get back on his 
feet after this acute stage but he may have perma- 
nent damage to his heart. If the amount of damage 
is small he will be able to lead a reasonably normal 
life. You have heard of people who have “leaky 
heart valves.” This is the chronic phase of rheumatic 
fever. 

Q But old folks are more subject to chronic ills? 

A Yes, other chronic diseases—hardening of the 
arteries, for example—increase with increasing age. 
Many of them appear to be associated with the aging 
process. As man grows older, especially after he 


passes 45, his chances of having cancer, heart dis- 
ease, blood-vessel disease, arthritis and other rhev. 
matoid diseases, kidney damage and a host of other 
inflictions increase markedly. 

Q Just why are the chronic diseases becoming 
serious a problem? 

A That is because we have more older people in ou 
population than we did 20 or 30 years ago, and, as! 
mentioned earlier, these older people are more subject 
to chronic illness. We’ve conquered most of the serious 
diseases of childhood and keep more people alive long 
enough to develop a chronic disease. Our surveys 
show that older people are subject to three or four 
times as much illness as the population as a whole. At 
age 65 and later, for example, two out of five people 
have a chronic disease or some major impairment. 

Q Will this situation get worse? 

A That depends. There will be more older people, 
and unless there is more progress in the control of 
chronic diseases, more people will be affected. 

Q How rapidly is the aged group growing? 

A Well, in 1900 barely more than 5 per cent of the 
population was 60 years of age or older. Today about 
12 per cent of the people are over 60 and nearly one 
fourth of us are 50 years or older. Also, at present 
birth and death rates, it is estimated that by 1960 more 
than 13 per cent of the population will be 60 or over. 

Q How many people in this country are 60 or over 
now? 

A About 18 million. By 1960, there probably will 
be about 2314 million. 

Q Why are the older age groups growing so rapidly? 

A More people are surviving to old age because we 
have made life much safer at birth and in the youngé 
years. Our infant-mortality rate has been greatly 1 
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duced and we have far better meth- 
ods for controlling communicable 
diseases. Surgery also has made 
striking advances, so that people 
who would have died at the turn of 
the century now can be saved. Anti- 
biotics and other “miracle drugs” 
have been discovered and are saving 
lives and increasing the proportion 
of older people in our population. 

Q Is there a longer life in prospect 
for older people today? 

A Unfortunately, the average life 
expectancy of 60 or 65-year-olds to- 
day is not much greater than that of 
persons the same ages in 1900. In 
contrast, the average length of life at 
birth has been increased by more than 20 years. 

Q What about people of 40 or 50? 

A As one arrives at 40 or 50 the chances are better 
that the average individual will live longer than the 40 
or 50-year-old of a generation ago. 

Q Does that mean we are making no progress 
against these chronic diseases that affect the aged? 

A Oh, no. A great deal of progress is being made. 
Research on these diseases has been greatly increased. 
Of course, our country is woefully short of research 
man power—especially scientists and physicians with 
training and interest in the fundamental sciences—and 
short of research facilities and money to support re- 
search. 

Q Do you mean more could be done to find answers 
to chronic disease if more money were available? 

A Yes, a great deal more could be done. There are 
many gaps in our knowledge which must be closed 
and this requires more research support. 


Outlook for Cancer 

Q Is cancer on the verge of being controlled? 

A It would be hazardous to venture a guess that all 
cancer would be controlled in five or 10 years or in 
any fixed period of time. The cancer problem is a very 
complex one—in fact, it appears to be many, many 
ptoblems. There are cancers of different types, affect- 
ing certain organs and only those organs. Or, many 
different kinds of cancer may occur in the same organ. 
Cancer of the breast, for example, may arise in the 
milk-secreting part, in the ducts, in the skin or in a 
sweat gland under the breast—and each of these is a 
different kind of cancer, perhaps with different causes. 

Q Might there be a common key, or single cause? 
A Some scientists think that there may be one or 
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more common factors in the occur- 
rence of some cancer—but this does 
not mean a single cause of all can- 
cer. For the cure of cancer, however, 
most scientists think we will find 
a variety of different procedures 
against different types of cancer, 
each of which may have limited use. 

Q Is progress being made in find- 
ing the causes of cancer? 

A Yes, a great deal of progress is 
being made. Many chemicals seem 
to have a cancer-causing effect. The 
action of certain tars was one of 
the earliest discoveries in this field. 
Chimney sweeps, for example, were 
found to have cancer frequently, and 
this was traced to exposure to the tars in soot. We 
know, too, that workers exposed to too-high levels of 
chromate compounds are more susceptible to ‘lung 
cancer. Miners in European radium mines are re- 
ported to have developed lung cancer from exposure 
to radon gas, a decay product of radium. Altogether, 
several hundred chemicals have been tagged as being 
able to cause cancer. 

Q Are there other causes? 

A Yes, under some conditions, exposure to too 
much sunlight can lead to skin cancer. There is reason 
to believe that an imbalance of hormone substance in 
the body can lead to cancer. Even viruses have been 
implicated in some experiments. 


-Harris & Ewing 
Surgeon General Scheele 


Progress on Research Front 

Q Would you say that the odds are better than even 
that within 10 years we shall have the answer? 

A It would be far safer to say that the odds may be 
even—and that probably is too optimistic. The thing 
that gives us all reason to be optimistic is the fact that 
whereas 10 or 15 years ago only a small handful of 
people were doing research on the causes of cancer, 
there are now hundreds of people, including many in 
the basic sciences, working on the problem. This in- 
creases the chances of earlier discoveries. 

Q Are the odds any better on heart and blood-vessel 
diseases? 

A Yes, in my opinion they are. A great deal of prog- 
ress is being made. 

Q What has been learned? 

A Most important, there have been advances in un- 
derstanding how the human body functions, how it 
grows, ages and so forth. For example, much is being 


(Continued on next page) 
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learned about the components of blood. A certain 
type chemical has been discovered in the blood of 
some people who have a particular kind of hyperten- 
sive heart disease. Although the chemical abnormali- 
ties which are found in these people with high blood 
pressure have not been identified as the cause of the 
disease, the discovery of these differences is in itself a 
most significant thing which is valuable in the search 
for causes of hardening of the arteries and high blood 
pressure. 


Help From Hormones 

Q Is real progress being made against chronic dis- 
eases with the use of hormones? 

A Yes. Cortisone and ACTH, for example, are giv- 
ing a substantial amount of relief in many cases of 
rheumatoid arthritis, a chronic disease. 

Q But they aren't cures, are they? 

A No, not for arthritis, but they are often very use- 
ful. In the case of other problems, like uveitis, an eye 
disease, and certain types of acute asthma they ap- 
proach cure and often cause long remissions in the 
diseases. 

Q Do you hope for other hormones that will do still 
more for people with arthritis and other diseases? 

A Yes, there are a number of closely related com- 
pounds—Compounds F and §S, for example—which 
are under study. Study of our ductless glands and the 
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hormones they produce today is one of the very signifj- 
cant approaches to study of chronic diseases. 

Q Are hormones helpful against cancer. 

A Yes in some cases. Male sex hormone is very use- 
ful in treatment of cancer of the female breast. 

Q Are there real dangers in using these hormones? 

A Yes, there are. All hormones are very potent and 
dangerous drugs if not taken under very carefully con- 
trolled and supervised conditions under a physician’s 
care. They are dramatic in their effect on a number of 
man’s ailments, and are useful when properly used, 

Q Does the patient become dependent upon corti- 
sone and ACTH? 

A Yes, in some diseases like arthritis, but not in the 
sense that one becomes dependent on narcotics. The 
patient is dependent on the hormone only in that— 
like the diabetic taking insulin—he must continue to 
use it in order to keep his malady suppressed. In some 
types of illness a few doses are all that is needed. 

Q What hope, if any, can you give stomach-ulcer 
patients? 

A This is an example of a disease problem that does 
not have enough investigation. The gastric-ulcer prob- 
lem is difficult to solve. We don’t know how much it is 
related to the tempo of life in the U.S. in 1952, or re- 
lated more to other factors. We don’t have the build- 
ing blocks to put together an answer, but more re- 
search will solve the problem. 


Underemphasized Diseases 

Q Is undue emphasis being put on research in some 
of these diseases, and not enough on others? 

A I don’t feel that there is overemphasis generally 
in any of these fields, but some are relatively under- 
emphasized. There is greater public interest in diseases 
that kill or cripple large numbers of people than in 
the less dramatic diseases. For example, very few peo- 
ple die from peptic ulcer, but it surely causes a lot of 
trouble, pain and time lost from work. Yet there is 
not enough research being done on it. The same is true 
of stomach cancer. 

Q Are more older people eating themselves to 
death? 

A I wouldn’t say the older people are—I would be 
more inclined to say the younger people are. Obesity 
is a very important factor in health. 

Q And in most of the degenerative diseases? 

A Yes—the liability to heart disease and to dia- 
betes, for example, is greater in the overnourished. 

Q Is alcoholism becoming a major national prob- 
lem? 

A It is a major national problem. 

Q Is it becoming a worse problem? 

A I don’t have any statistics on it. 

Q Are there any treatments for alcoholism? 

A Yes, there are a few drugs—mainly things to take 
during the period of withdrawal from alcohol. The pa- 
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tient with delirium tremens, for example, can usually 
be tided over the violent period with a variety of 
drugs. One or two other drugs show promise for treat- 
ing the alcoholic and helping him get back on his 
feet. But they have no effect on what he does when 
he’s tempted again. They don’t cure. 

Q Are scientists investigating the mental-health as- 
pects of alcoholism? 

A Yes, the psychiatrists and psychologists are 
studying it. I am interested in the Yale Center for 
Alcohol Studies and also the preventive progrdm 
which is associated with the Center. In one of these in 
New York City, industry is attempting to develop 
clinics where the worker who is an alcoholic can get 
counseling services that might prevent or help him 
control alcoholism. Alcoholism is a major cause of 
absenteeism in industry. Yet it is a problem that we 
can do something about, if we train more professional 
man power and really have the will to attack the 
problem. 


Importance of Periodic Check-up 

Q What can the individual do about chronic dis- 
eases? : 

A A periodic physical examination of the presum- 
ably well person is a good idea. Chronic diseases gen- 
erally are insidious—their first symptoms are scarcely 
noticeable, but they progress and finally become seri- 
ous. For instance, a person’s legs may begin to swell 
and finally he goes to a physician and discovers he 
has kidney disease, perhaps. Periodic examination 
with urine analysis might have detected such disease in 
its earlier stages when much could have been done to 
arrest its progress. An earlier checkup might well 
have exposed the condition when it was more easily 
treated. The same thing applies to other chronic ail- 
ments. It is important—particularly for middle-aged 
and elderly people—to be examined periodically. 

Q Do you mean for everybody to visit a physician 
for a thorough examination? 

A Yes. Everyone who can should do so. Of course, 
not everybody in this country can—nor have all of our 
physicians—overworked with care of the sick—time to 
devote to thorough examination of the presumably 
healthy. What we need to do is to develop better tech- 
niques for screening—methods by which we can very 
quickly and inexpensively detect signs of chronic dis- 
ease before they become serious symptoms. 

Q But you can’t give the whole population physi- 
cal examinations regularly? 

A No, we don’t have the medical personnel and fa- 
cilities for it. 

Q Even if you could do it, who would treat all the 
cases turned up? 

A Well, that also poses problems with reference to 
the supply of hospital beds, doctors, nurses and so 
forth. There would be some offsetting factors, of 
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course. Many of the cases that would be detected early 
would require less treatment and hospitalization than 
they would if they were caught in later stages. 

Q Do we have a shortage of doctors? 

A We have shortages of all categories of medical 
and health personnel. 


Doctors Fewer but Better 
Q Do we have as many doctors now in relation to 
the size of the population as we had 30 or 40 years ago? 
A No, but there are several factors we must take 
into account. The range of skills among physicians is 
important. In 1910, we had a large number of sub- 
standard schools turning out physicians. That has 
been changed. The average physician trained in recent 
times certainly is more highly skilled than many of 


.his predecessors. Medical discovery, too, must be 


taken into account. The physician of today, for ex- 
ample, has a much larger and more effective series of 
diagnostic skills and effective treatments. His patients 
with pneumonia, for example, used to require his daily 
services over many weeks. Now, the average pneu- 
monia case is treated with antibiotic drugs and is up 
and about in a fraction of that time. 

Q Is the number of doctors increasing? 

A Yes, there have been increases in medical-school 
enrollment since World War II. 


(Continued on next page) 












Q Should the Federal Government aid medical 
schools and medical students—with cash grants? 

A I believe federal aid for medical education is de- 
sirable and could be given without interference with 
selection of students and curriculum and without in- 
terference with the traditional freedom of our schools. 
Federal aid to hospital construction under the Hill- 
Burton Act and federal grants-in-aid for medical re- 
search have shown that help can be given in a satis- 
factory way. 

Q Is the training period too long for doctors? 

A No, medicine is growing more complex. The three 
or four years of premedical study, the four years of 
medical school, the one year of internship—is long— 
but considering the ever-growing body of knowledge a 
student must absorb, the average length of training is 
certainly not too long. 

Q Should it be longer then? 

A No, I think that a few curriculum changes will 
improve medical education so that we can expect 
equal or better results in the same period of time. 

Q Perhaps the medical student needs more practi- 
cal experience— 

A That is coming to the student earlier than it did 
when I went to medical school. In some medical 
schools the student has contact with his first patients 
as early as the freshman or sophomore year. He doesn’t 
know much about the health problems then, but he 
begins to see his patient as a whole man, living within 
a family unit. All medical students now serve intern- 
ships for at least a year after graduation and many 
take residency training in general practice or special- 
ties after that to further increase their clinical experi- 
ence. 

Q Do we have enough nurses? 

A No, we need more nurses, too. We are short ap- 
proximately 58,000 to 60,000 nurses. 


Shortage of Nurses 

Q Why aren’t there more nurses? 

A The pay is very small and doesn’t attract enough 
girls. In addition many nurses are lost through mar- 
riage. There was a time, you know, when almost the 
only professions open to women were nursing and 
teaching. Competition for nurses was not so stiff then, 
but today, the range of opportunity for gainful em- 
ployment among women is almost as wide as it is 
among men. Nursing at low pay is, therefore, less at- 
tractive. 

Q Is anything being done to meet these problems? 

A Very little. 

Q What about the average family’s problem of 
meeting health expense? 

A I think health insurance is a good means of 
spreading and meeting most health costs for those 
who can afford it, but not enough people are cov- 
ered. 
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Q How many more years is it possible to add to life 
expectancy? 

A That is difficult to answer from a scientific stand- 
point. There are many cases on record of people 100 
years of age and over who are in good health. If some 
individuals live that long, then obviously it is possi- 
ble for all to approach that age. 

Q Is it possible that 120 years is a more “natural” 
period of life for man? 

A I don’t know. Some students of the aging process 
think so. 


Health at 80 

Q When you do succeed in adding 10 to 20 years to 
the average life, will people be healthy and active in 
their later years—say at 75 or 80? 

A We need a change in our attitude toward the old- 
er person. We need to do more research and learn how 
to keep the older person healthy as he ages. We can’t 
expect to live forever—our tissues are going to wear 
out—but perhaps we can learn to control the chronic 
diseases which tend to accompany aging, and which 
cripple older people. To the extent that we can do 
this, more people will go through what one might call 
a more normal, slower aging process, without the 
complications of chronic diseases. We need to learn 
more about the useful work output of older people. 
We need to know more about the strain that can be put 
safely upon people who have chronic diseases as, for 
example, the older person with a history of coronary 
heart disease. If we can learn more about the load that 
can be put on these people, then we can do more to fit 
them into useful work. 

Q Should they retire at 65? 

A No, not in my opinion—at least, not as a general 
rule. 

Q Perhaps 70 will come to be the normal retire- 
ment age— 

A I hope no specific age will be adopted as the cut- 
off point for retirement. Some people may need to 
change their entire pattern of living at earlier ages 
than 65 or 70; while others can go on through later 
decades. 

Q Will people’s minds remain active when they live 
to 80 or 100? 

A Yes, that should be possible. Many people of 80 
today have minds as active as some men of 30. Again, 
I think it is fairly obvious and well accepted that 
much of what we are inclined to think of as the “nor- 
mal” aging process of the body and the mind really is 
based on what we know about older people in our 
present society. We don’t really know what “healthy 
old age” is or could be! In many cases degenera- 
tive diseases that might be controlled complicate 
or affect the psychology of aging. I should say that 
those people who arrive at 80 today without all 
their mental faculties probably have chronic illnesses 
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that prevent full mental functioning. If we can keep 
people reasonably healthy—or even slow down these 
degenerative diseases—there is no reason in the 
world why the mental processes and the value of the 
individual at the older age levels shouldn’t continue 
to develop. 

Q There are some social problems to meet there, 
aren’t there? 

A Yes, there are. The higher incidence of mental 
illness in the older group, I would suspect, is some- 
times a direct result of the worry over dependence on 
sons and daughters, or on society generally. It results, 
too, because many older people have time on their 
hands, without interest in hobbies, jobs or other social 
outlets. This is an important aspect of the problem 
that the United States is facing. 

Q Why do women live longer than men? 

A That is one of the fascinating problems that bio- 
logical and medical scientists would like to get some 
better answers to than I can give you. 

Q Perhaps it’s because men live under greater 
strains— 

A I wish I could give a simple “Yes” or “No” an- 
swer to that. Some of our public-health scientists think 
that is an important factor. Men fight the wars, too, 
you know. There may be basic difference in sexes, 
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. . « « People 60 and Older—How They’re Increasing 


without reference to the strain caused by environ- 
ments. The best available data, for example, show a 
higher rate of fetal mortality in the male—that is 
there are more miscarriages if the unborn child is a 
male. It’s interesting to note, by the way, that women 
apparently have maintained this edge as they have en- 
tered the occupations that formerly were reserved 
for men. So I don’t think one is safe in saying that it 
is the great strain under which the active businessman 
works—the constant split-second decisions and the 
pressures—that brings on heart disease. 

Q What does Congress give you for all your activi- 
ties at the Public Health Service? 

A Approximately 300 million dollars. And about 
80 per cent of that money is given as grants for re- 
search and training and‘hospital construction. A part 
is given to the States to help them do mental-health 
work, cancer and heart-disease control, venereal-dis- 
ease and tuberculosis control and general public- 
health work. Over 1,000 young men and women are in 
training for medical research with Public Health Serv- 
ice stipends. We have 20 to 25 million dollars which 
we are distributing on the advice of our advisory coun- 
cils and study sections to individual scientists and re- 
search institutions. In spite of this there is not enough 
total research support today. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensiy, 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 





Special 
Keport 


Early marriage is a growing 
trend in the U.S. Young people 
don’t wait much beyond their 
teens to set up housekeeping. 

It’s a sign of the times. Cou- 
ples, thinking of marriage, find 
jobs plentiful at good pay. The 
draft hurries some, too. | 

Result is a significant change 
in America. Younger families 
can alter the business life of the 
U.S. for years to come. 

Young people in this country are 
marrying at a lower age than ever be- 
fore. The fact of early marriage is one 
of major importance, not only for the 
young people themselves but for the 
nation and its businessmen. 

Men now marry, most typically, at 
age 22.6. This is 1.7 years below the 
typical marrying age of 1940, and it is 
3% years below the most typical age at 
which men married 60 years ago. For 


ee) 


EARLIER MARRIAGES—WHY? 


Draft, Plenty of Jobs and Pay at High Level 


women, who always have married earlier 
than men, the most typical marrying age 
has dropped to 20.4 from 22 in 1890. 
Older people, at the same time, also 
are looking with increasing favor on the 
married state. Single adults, both men and 
women, are becoming scarce at any age. 
New trends that can have profound 
effects on the nation and its business are 
disclosed by surveys conducted by the 
U.S. Census Bureau. Causes and effects 
of these trends are of real importance. 
Rush to marry is illustrated, in its 
broad outlines, by the chart on this page. 
The trend to earlier marriages, as the 
chart shows, has been going on for at 
least 60 years. Real significance in the 
new facts is the speed-up shown in this 
long-time trend. The decline in the most 
typical marrying age has been five times 
as fast since 1940 as it was during the 


preceding years. In more detail, here is. 


what is happening: 

Men, more and more, are getting mar- 
ried before they reach age 25. In 1940, 
only about a fourth of the men in the 
ages of 20 to 24 were married. Now 
nearly half of all men in that age group 
are married. 


Women, at the same time, are ten. 
ing more and more to set up home 
while they are in their very early 2 
or younger. Back in 1940, only 1 jn ; 
of the women was married at ages | 
and 19. Now 1 in 3 women in that - 
group has a home of her own. . 

Child marriages, too, are becoming 
somewhat more frequent, at least fo; 
girls. The proportion of girls alread 
married in the 14-to-17 age group sil 
is small. Yet it is a third larger than 
was in 1940. Child marriages are near) 
twice as frequent in very small towns x 
they are in cities. 

Effects of earlier marriages are ¢. 
pected to be of great importance. They 
also are to be numerous. 

Bigger number of families is a direct 
result that is to bring about many ip. 
direct results. Trend to earlier marriage 
means a larger number of household 
for any given population in the U.S, As 
population rises in years ahead, fami) 
numbers will grow much more rapidh 
than had been expected. 

Larger families, too, can result. Cov- 
ples marrying at 20 to 23 have mor 
years in which they are able and wil: 


The Marrying Age: It's Getting Lower! and Lower 


(avetage age at first marriage) 





Source: Census Bureau 
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ing to raise children than do couples 
marrying at 25 to 28. The average size 
of families actually has declined since 
1940, from 3.8 members to 3.5 members. 
Yet that means simply that the increas- 
ing numbers of young persons who re- 
cently have set up homes of their own, 
have left one household but have not 
had time to raise large families of their 
own. A rise in family size in the future 
is expected. 

Bigger markets for many products is 
another outcome of earlier marriages. 
Part of this market growth is due to the 
bigger population. that early marriages 
bring about. Another part is due simply 
to the increase in numbers of families. 
Young people, leaving home to set up 
families of their own, require living 
quarters of their own, and the furniture 
and equipment to operate those homes. 
Earlier marriages, thus, mean bigger de- 
mand for homes, furniture, refrigerators 
and other equipment, as well as auto- 
mobiles and many other products. 

Kinds af products needed, too, can 
change as marriage ages change. Prod- 
ucts used by young people who set up 
households are different from those re- 
quired by unmarried persons. 

Divorce rate can rise as marriage age 
drops. Young marriages tend to be less 
stable, to break up more often. Divorce 
rates actually have been oft the rise, al- 
though not all of that rise is among 
young families. And not all the factors 
are against the success of young mar- 
riages. Young couples tend to be less 
understanding, less patient, but quicker 
to adapt to new things. 

Children, too, are to be affected by 
shifts in marriage ages. More children, 
as they grow up, will benefit from the 
fact that their parents are more nearly 
of their own ages, more able to under- 
stand their problems and take part in 
youthful activities. 

Causes of the shift to early marriage 
also are important. They provide some 
idea of how long the trends can continue. 

A high-flying economy, with abundant 
jobs and high incomes, is the big factor. 
Couples always are more ready to take 
the big step if jobs and adequate incomes 
‘em assured. This condition is likely to 
go right on encouraging early marriage 
lor some time. 

Wartime conditions also have an in- 
uence on marriage ages. Many a young 
couple, since 1940, has rushed to enjoy 
‘few months or years of married life 


before the draft interfered. Others - 


wasted np time after service in the armed 
forces ended. 

GI benefits, at the same time, have 
removed some of the insecurities of mar- 
tage for many couples, encouraging 
young people to think they could make’ a 
80 of it. Young men, leaving the service, 
have been offered free college educa- 
lions, with payments for wives and chil- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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What Size Building Do You Need? 


There’s a 


BUTLER BUILDING 


(Steel or Aluminum) 




















Butler Packaged Buildings like this 
one meet a wide variety of indus- 
trial needs—at low cost. 


Full usable space is assured by rigid frame 
construction of 32’ wide Butler Building. 


ORS WMZOC)\* 


Adaptability is illustrated by special front of 
this 60’ wide Butler bowstring truss building. 





Plenty of space to meet any requirement can be provided by multiple-unit installations of Butler 
Buildings. Here, four 40’ rigid frame Butler Buildings have been erected on a dock-high foundation. 


Yes, low cost, fire-safe, adaptable Butler Buildings 
(steel or aluminum) offer numerous possibilities 
for use ... in numerous widths, lengths, heights. 


Butler straight sidewalls and trussclear, column- 
free construction assure full usable space. 


In days instead of weeks, your Butler Building 
can be ready for long-life use. For a Butler 
Building to fit your needs, see your Butler 
dealer or mail coupon today. 


Straight Sidewalls...Use All The Space You Pay For 
For Prompt Reply, Address Office nearest You: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7387 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Missouri 

987A 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


| 

| 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING | 
Dept. 87A, Richmond, California | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Richmond, California 
Birmingham, Alabama Address 
~ Minneapolis, Minnesota City. 
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OKLAHOMA WANTS INDUSTRY! The Legislature has 
modified and adjusted laws to meet the tax needs of 
manufacturers and to compete favorably with tax sys- 
tems in other southwestern states as applied to business 
and industry. Geared to a diversity of economic activi- 
ties, the stete’s vary ically with 
inflation or with the state's economic growth; hence 
@ minimum of tex legislation is required, and industry 
is reasonably free from special taxes, imposed at puni- 
tive rates, which they alone would have to pay. 





Every change in Oklahoma's tax laws 
directly affecting industry since 1941 
has been beneficial. Oklahoma's stabi- 
lized tax system contains the following 
specific benefits for your business. 


INCOME TAX 
Corporate and individual net income 
tax reduced from 6% to 4%. Tax 
applies only to net income derived from 
property owned and/or business tran- 
sacted in Oklahoma. FEDERAL TAX 
DEDUCTIBLE IN COMPUTING 
STATE INCOME TAX. 

AD VALOREM AND INTANGIBLES TAX 
No levy for state purposes. Ad valorem 
taxes — manufacturers’ heaviest tax in 
all states — are traditionally low in 
Oklahoma. Special low rates of 2 mills 
and 4 mills on intangibles in lieu of 
ad valorem rate. 

SALES AND USE TAX 
Rate: 2% — Exemptions: Machinery 
and equipment used in manufacturing; 
also electric energy, fuels, materials and 
supplies consumed in manufacturing 
process. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION TAX 
Tax rates reduced in 1949 on Okla- 
homa employers of 8 or more persons. 
Rates now step upward from minimum 
of .3 of 1% to the maximum of 2.7%. 
Employers can qualify for reduced rate 
after three years. 

MOTOR VEHICLE LICENSE 


Rates on Class A carriers reduced 0 \ 
Class B and C levels. sR — af 


HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION S 4. 
Homesteads exempted from local tax /,\ 
levies up to first $1000 of assessed (‘/ 
value. Average worker's home rarely 
bears an annual tax exceeding $30. 

ANNUAL CORPORATION LICENSE TAX 
(Capital Stock 
Rates: $1.25 per $1000 of capital used | 
in state. Minimum fee — $10. Maxi-| 
mum fee — $15,000. Qualification fees 
in lieu of annual license tax the first 
year. 
CORPORATION CODE 

New code patterned after that of Del- 
aware offers many advantages to busi- 
ness and industry. 


Send for a special report on Oklahoma 
toxes prepared by the Okichomo Pilon 
ning ond Resources Boord. This report 
will be promptly sent on your request 





! HOM f 


PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 
Write to -Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Special Report 




















Mate Bitore Lefoney IN OKLAHOMA 


* Abundant Natural Resources * Cooperative 
Native Labor + Ample Power and Fuel Supplies 
# Large Local and Regional Markets 





. . » More older adults 
also wed, spur buying 


dren. Guaranteed loans, at low interest 
rates and long terms, have helped young 
veterans buy homes and set up _ busi- 
nesses or buy farms. With new GI bene- 
fits on the way for veterans of the Ko- 
rean war, this influence, teo, is to con- 
tinue. 

Dependency pay for men_ while 
actually in the service also has made it 
easier for many couples to marry. 

Conditions generally, in fact, have en- 
couraged young people to risk marriage, 
with the result that early marriage is 
becoming the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. The character of this country’s 
population and opportunities for its in- 
dustry, at the same time, are being al- 
tered by other population trends® 

Older adults, showing a new aver- 
sion to the unmarried state, also are con- 
tributing to the trends and providing op- 
portunities for industry. 

More and more men and women who 
have remained single until middle age or 
beyond are getting married for the first 
time late in life. At the same time, 
remarriage is becoming more common 
for widowed and _ divorced persons. 
Divorces themselves are becoming on 
what more common, too, but homes 
broken up are more frequently replaced 
than they formerly were. This tendency 
is particularly true among men—they 
tend to remarry in more cases than do 
women. 

Older men, moreover, are more and 
more inclined to take relatively young 
wives when they remarry. That fact, 
plus the fact that wives normally out- 
live their husbands, leaves the country 
with a very large and growing number 
of elderly widows. The 5.3 million 
widows over age 54, in fact, now out- 
number the over-54 widowers by about 
3 to 1. Yet women, too, are increasingly 
inclined to remarry when the husband 
dies. 

Over-all result of these marriage 
trends, among young and old, is a strik- 
ing change in the character of the U.S. 
population. Back in 1890, about 1 in 
every 3 women over age 13 was unmar- 
ried. Today, the ratio is fewer than 1 in 
5 women unmarried. 

This change, the official figures re- 
veal, has become even more spectacular 
in recent years. Since 1930, for example, 
the total number of persons in_ this 
country of age 14 or over has increased 
by nearly a fourth. Yet the number of 
unmarried persons over age 14 actually 
has declined, by a sixth. 

Those changes are of highest signifi- 
cance for U.S. businessmen. They mean 

(Continued on. page 55) 











PUTS HOT JETS 
IN COLD SKIES! 


* 

FOR HIGH AND LOW TEMPERATURE 

APPLICATIONS—SPECIFY STALWART 
SILICONE RUBBER PARTS 


Only Silicone parts can combat 
these two enemies — extreme 
cold and intense heat. Stal- 
wart-engineered Silicone rub- 
ber parts retain their physical, 
chemical and dielectric prop- 
erties at temperatures ranging 


from -110 to +500°F. 


Stalwart Silicone parts have 
excellent resistance to many 
chemicals, weathering, oxida- 
tion, moisture, ozone and other 
factors that destroy organic 
rubbers. 


Stalwart is equipped to pro: 
duce a wide range of precision 
parts from Silicone to meet 
the needs of aviation, automo- 
tive, electrical and other indus- 
tries. Let Stalwart Sili- 

cone parts solve your 
rubber problems! 

Write today for 


Catalog 51SR-1 for 
complete information. 


OTALWART RUBBER 
COMPANY 


231 NORTHFIELD ROAD » BEDFORD, OHIO 
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,, . lwice as many wives 
as single women work 














































bigger demands for all kinds of products 
that families use. 

Still other factors are changing the 
character of the U.S. population and, in 
some cases, opening bigger markets for 
U.S. industry. 

One recent shift of special interest to 
businessmen is a startling increase in the 
number of working wives in this country. 
The change, again, is revealed in new 
Census Bureau surveys. 

Working wives, these studies show, 
now outnumber single working women 
’ nearly 2 to 1. Only a few years ago that 
situation was reversed. Back in 1890 the 
umarried women with jobs _ out- 
numbered the working wives 7 to 1. It 
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... younger than ever 


n is only in recent years that married 
r women, even young married women with 
children, have taken over jobs in fac- 
tories, offices and stores. 
. Result is a relatively higher level of 
family income and, in turn, a higher 
demand for industry’s products. Im- 
Portance of that result for business is 
inceased by the fact that, as official 
studies now show, it is the wives of 
lower-income men who are most likely 
to take jobs outside the home. 
Spectacular changes in U.S. atti- 
tudes toward marriage, all in all, are 
working major changes in the life and 
of the country. These trends, for 
the most part, are expected to continue 
Some time. Result is to be a strong 
force for growth in the number of house- 
in the population size and in 
matkets for U.S. industry. 
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the 
only 
fully 
automatic 
printing 
calculator 


Olivetti offers the combined advantages of an adding and 
a calculating machine; fully automatic multiplication, 
division, addition and subtraction; a printed tape record 
of all factors and results including credit balance. The 
separate keyboard for unique, entirely automatic short- 
cut multiplication is but one of many features contributing 
to ease and simplicity of operation for which no special 
training is required. Olivetti Corporation of America, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. Over 300 sales and 
service points throughout the United States. 


Have your 
iocal Olivetti dealer 


arrange a 

demonstration 

under your own 
conditions 
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CHECKUP ON TAFT-HARTLEY 


Some Strikes Prevented, Others Delayed 


President Truman, asking new 
powers to end a steel strike, gets 
this reply from Congress: You 
have a law, try that first. 

It's the same old fight. Mr. 
Truman dislikes Taft-Hartley, 
backs away from using it. But 
Congress says: Give it a chance. 

It all raises the question of 
what has happened when the 
law has been used. Here, from 
the record, is the score: 


Nine times in four years, Mr. Tru- 
man has used the Taft-Hartley Act 
when a strike threatened to create a na- 
tional emergency. In six of the nine 
cases, injunctions were issued against 
unions striking or threatening to strike. 

Results were not always the same. 

Twice, unions and employers settled 
their differences while injunctions were 
in effect. In one of these cases, workers 
struck in defiance of the injunction. 
(Under the law, no single injunction can 
last more than 80 days.) 

In two other cases, settlements were 
reached with some unions, not with 
others. 

Once, an agreement was signed a 


COPPER WORKERS’ CLARK 
His union was enjoined 





(Postic Law 101—80rs Conoress} 
(Caarrer 120—Iisr Session) 
(H. R. 3020) 
AN ACT 
To amend the National Labor Relations Act, to provide additional facilities for 


the mediation of labor disputes affecting commerce, to equalize legal respoo- 
sibilities of labor organizations and employers, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Onited States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Secrion 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the “Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947”. 

(b) Industrial strife which interferes with the normal flow of com- 
merce and with the full production of articles and commodities for 
commerce, can be aveldea or substantially minimized if employers, 
employees, and labor organizations each recognize under law one 
another's legitimate rights in their relations with each other, and above 
all recognize under law that neither party has any right in its relations 
with any other to engage in acts or practices which jeopardize the 
public health, safety, or interest. 

It is the purpose and policy of this Act, in order to promote the full 
flow of commerce, to prescribe the legitimate rights of both employees 
and employers in their relations affecting commerce, to provide order! 
and peaceful procedures for preventing the interference by either wi 
the legitimate rights of the other, to protect the rights of individual 
employees in their relations with labor organizations whose activities 
affect commerce, to define and proscribe practices on the part of labor 
and management which affect commerce and are inimical to the general 
welfare, and to protect the rights of the public in connection with 
labor disputes affecting commerce. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 


Sxo. 101. The National Labor Relations Act is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 
“FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


“Szcrion L. The denial by some ares of the right of employees 
to organize and the refusal by some employers to accept the p' jure 


THE LAW 
Congress stands behind it 











few days after an injunction expired. 
There was no strike. 

In a sixth dispute, workers went on 
strike after the injunction had expired. 

Three times, Mr. Truman used emer- 
gency provisions of the law, but stopped 
short of asking the courts for injunctions. 
In one of the three cases, there was a 
long strike; in another, a short strike, and 
in the third, no strike. 


aac rm Ewing 
COAL MINERS’ LEWIS 
His treasury was tapped 


Case by case, when injunctions we; 
issued, the results were as follows: 

AFL unions, in March, 1948, thyey. 
ened to strike at an atomic-energy ply 
operated by the Carbide & Carbon Cher. 
ical Corp., at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Preside 
Truman appointed a board of inquiry 
which studied the case and reported 
the White House. An injunction th 
was obtained. 

Fourteen days elapsed between ty 
time the board was appointed and ty 
time the injunction was issued. 

A few days after the injunction yx 
issued, an agreement was reached, wit. 
out a strike. 

Soft-coal miners were the next j 
be enjoined. A strike started on Mari 
15, 1948. When other efforts failed i 
stop it, Mr. Truman appointed a boat 
of inquiry. A temporary restraining onde 
was issued April 3, but the miners d 
not resume work. Nine days later, Levis 
called off his strike, saying that he hi 
won his objective: Pension paymets 
were to start. 

A federal judge, however, found Levis 
in contempt of court for failure to ed 
the walkout when ordered to do ». 
Fines of 1.4 million dollars against te 
United -Mine Workers and_ $20,0N0 
against Lewis were levied. The Suprene 
Court upheld the convictions, althou 
cutting the union’s fine in half. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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LONGSHOREMEN’S RYAN 
His strike was postponed 
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American Industry Chooses the Middle Soul 
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Made in the Middle Seuth 


fe e 


DIXIE CUP COMPANY 














These great American names—and 
scores of others as well known—are part 
of the Middle South. Industrialists have 
found unusually favorable conditions in 
the Middle South. Along with the area’s 
natural resources they saw fast-growing 
domestic and world markets developing. 
They found dependable, low-cost power 
‘ af and natural gas; friendly, cooperative 
a \T |-FRFE Lt people and year ’round mild climate. 


That is why industrial leaders like General 
... Electric Company, Dixie Cup Company, 
Made in the Middle South and U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., Div- 


by ision of National Distillers Products Corp., 

prosper and grow along with the rapidly 

U. S. INDUSTRIAL growing Middle South. They have confi- 
CHEMICALS Co. dence in its future. 


Look into your future in 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 





Anriauel 











> For further information write 
She c VLE South 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 
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That all-important first step in every sale is the one Dodge Reports take 
for you! This 60-year-old construction-news service tells construction 
marketing men who and where their prospects are, what they're going to 
build and when they should start to sell them. 


Dodge Reports cover all types of new construction in the 37 states East of 
the Rockies. They save valuable time for you and your salesmen . . . elimi- 
nate beating the bushes and chasing down rumors . . . Dodge Reports 
provide more opportunities for doing business than you can get in any 
other way . . . point out more new prospects coming into the market... 
show up more opportunities for profitable contacts among the people you 
already know. 


Dodge field men — more than 900 strong — continually 
comb the construction market—your market—for detailed 
information about what is coming up—being planned— 
out for bids—who got the contracts. This timely and vital 
information is mailed to Dodge users every day. Dodge 
Reports Service today takes this first sales step for most of 
the leading firms and salesmen in construction. It can for 
you. Write today for free book on Dodge Reports. 


DODGE REPORTS 7% 





Dept. USN6 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


Labor Week 








First 
in ° 


“U.S. News & World Report” led all 


circulation magazines in its field with an 18% 


h gain in net paid circulation, for the 
srowt twelve months of 1951 vs. 1950, ac- 


cording to the latest statements of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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. .. Shipping was tied up 
in spite of injunctions 


Shipping lines on the Atlantic, Py. 
cific and Gulf coasts faced strike threats 
in June, 1948. This time, Mr. Truman 
did not wait for a strike, but invoked the 
Taft-Hartley Act 12 days before contracts 
expired. The board of inquiry reported op 
June 12 and injunctions were issued two 
days later, a day before the deadline for 
the walkout. The strike was postponed, 

East Coast unions signed contracts 
while the court orders were in effect, 
West Coast Longshoremen went on strike 
after the injunction expired. 

Just before the injunction expired, g 
Government election was _ scheduled 
among the workers involved. The lay 
requires that this be done, to find out if 
employes want to accept the last wage 
offer by the employers. The CIO Long. 
shoremen’s Union, however, saw to it that 
none of the workers went to the polls, 

The strike then lasted three months 
before a contract was signed. 

East Coast ports also had a strike of 
AFL Longshoremen, headed by Joseph 
P. Ryan, after expiration of an 80-day 
injunction in 1948. The President in 
this case started the machinery going 
well in advance of the August 21 strike 
deadline. His board, named on August 
17, reported in time for an injunction to 
be issued a few hours before the strike 
deadline. The walkout was postponed 
for the 80-day period. The employes 
rejected the employers’ “last offer.” 

The strike that followed tied up East 
Coast ports. An agreement finally was 
reached on Nov. 25, 1948. 

Another coal strike then broke out, 
in February, 1950, and Mr. Truman ap- 
pointed a board of inquiry on February 
6, An injunction came five days later, 
but the strike continued. This time, 
Lewis managed to avoid a fine, because 
a court held that he tried to get his men 
back into the mines. The President then 
asked Congress to give him power to 
seize the coal mines. Operators and Lewis 
signed a contract two days later. 

Copper was kept in production in 
1951 through an injunction obtained 
after the Wage Stabilization Board failed 
to prevent a strike. The Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union, led by John 
Clark, refused to end its walkout until a 
court order was issued under the Taft: 
Hartley Act. The order was obtained 
September 5, only six days after a board 
of inquiry was set up. The strike ended, 
and most of the disputes were cleared up 
during the 80-day period. 

Emergency provisions of the Act 
also were invoked in three other disputes, 
where no injunctions were sought. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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American Maize-Products Company 
Sells Amazo Instant Dessert 
with SPOT MOVIE ADS in Theatres 


Today, more and more advertisers are using SPOT 
MOVIE ADS in theatres. It’s the one medium that com- 
bines sight, sound, action and COLOR—plus giant size 
—for powerful, hard-selling product demonstration. 


In the scenes shown, American Maize-Products Com- 
pany demonstrates with SPOT MOVIES the ease and 
speed of preparing Amazo Instant Dessert. According 
to American Maize-Products Company, these films are 
doing an outstanding job selling consumer-family 
theatre audiences in selected markets. 


We’ve had over 30 years’ experience planning, produc- 
ing and placing SPOT MOVIE ADVERTISING for 
leading advertisers in a wide variety of fields. Call or 
write our nearest office for complete information. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45 St. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 


CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Morket St. 











SHEFFIELD 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 


For Sampling Campaigns 
Sheffield Process collapsible tubes 
offer alert merchandising men 
their most effective way to sam- 
ple products of soft or creamy 
consistency: low unit cost—smart 
design—instant dispensability in 
chosen measure—safe and sani- 
tary—light to handle and ship. 
For merchandising suggestions and 
case histories of profitable sam- 
pling campaigns, call or write 
your nearest Sheffield represen- 
tative today. 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE 


CORPORATION 
Nid debe: in eet Sah 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK + * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


when in CINCINNATI 
I always stop at the 


NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 


Next time you're in 
Cincinnati, treat 
yourself to the all- 
round friendly 
hospitality of the 
famous Netherland 
or Terrace Plaza 
Hotel. 


You'll find perfect 
service and the 
most modern 
accommodations. 


John G. Horsman 


td 
General Manager 


Owned and operated by Thos. Emery’s 
Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Phone workers settled 
after inquiry started 


Meat packing is one instance. Here 
Mr. Truman named an inquiry board 
on March 16, 1948, but the CIO Pack- 
inghouse Workers stayed on strike. The 
White House did not go into court, al- 
though the strike continued until May 21. 

Telephone workers threatened a big 
strike in May, 1948. A board of inquiry 
reported on May 26 but no injunction 
was sought, since a strike was not called. 
A contract was signed June 4. 

In coal, Lewis threatened a second 
1948 strike upon expiration of the con- 
tract June 30. To head it off, the President 
appointed a board of inquiry on June 19. 
No injunction was requested, and most 
mines settled with Lewis on June 25; oth- 
ers signed on July 13 after a short strike. 





Labor Ructions 
In the Campaign 


Labor troubles may still be in the 
headlines three months from now, while 
the presidential campaign is in full swing. 
This is likely to happen if President Tru- 
man finally bows to Congress and calls 
the Taft-Hartley Act into play against 
striking steelworkers. 

The result could be annoying to the 
Congressmen who are demanding that 
Mr. Truman use the law. For one thing, 
the steel strike would be a big issue in the 
campaign. For another thing, Congress- 
men might find themselves called back 
into special session in September or 
October, just as their re-election cam- 
paigns are heading into the home stretch. 

The timetable that follows shows 
how use of the Taft-Hartley Act could 
extend the steel dispute into the autumn. 
Dates are based on the assumption Tru- 
man invokes the law early next week. 

First step, if Mr. Truman uses the 
law, will be to name a board of inquiry 
to report the facts in steel. 

About July 1, the President then 
could ask Attorney General James P. 
McGranery to go to court for an injunc- 
tion to stop the steel strike for 80 days. 
Companies and union will be asked to 
resume bargaining. 

July 2, steelworkers will be expected 
to go back to work. If they do not, the 
union and President Philip Murray may 
be found guilty of contempt of court, 
as were the United Mine Workers and 
John L. Lewis in 1948. The steel union 
might be fined heavily. Or the court 
might find Murray had done everything 
in his power to get them back, and the 

(Continued on page 61) 








The Nation’s Finest 
PROCESSING WATER 


Pure, clean, crystal-clear, soft water is 
vital to many industries, and Maine with 
its 5,000 rivers and streams and 2,500 lakes 
has plenty of it. Maine offers you all the 
usual industrial advantages PLUS— 


Good hunting and fishing is at your door 
step. Exceptional recreational, educational 
and small community advantages go hand 
in hand with ideal industrial conditions. 


You'll find it easier to work and easier to 
play when you are in business 

in Maine—get the ‘Maine 

Facts”. 


An inquiry on your business 
letterhead will have prompt, con- 
fidential attention. Write today. 


Maine Development Comm. ¢ Augusta 5, Maine 











First 


in 
newsstand 
growth 


“U.S. News & World Re 
port” led all magazines in 
its field with a 46% gain 
in newsstand sales for the 
twelve months of 195] vs. 
1950, according to the lat. 
est statements of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 











~| THE COLUMBIA 
™) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 72, 20¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1952, to holders of 
record at close of business July 19, 1952. 
Dare Panxse 
June 5, 1952 Secretary 
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Life’s been made happier 





through MOSINEE 
Forest Fibres 





Resourceful product 
engineers, processing 
ckaging experts, and others 
Seenout industry, have cooperated 
with MOSINEE “Fibrologists’ to help 
industries thrive better .. . to help 
mankind enjoy life more... through 
industrial applications of MOSINEE 
forest fibres. 


In the fields of transportation, 
communications, electronics, insula- 
tion, plastics, sanitation and others, 
MOSINEE helps make products and 
parts better. 


In your business, too, profitable 
uses for dependable MOSINEE might 
pe disclosed. Contact... 


Jans S| 









MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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Province 
de Québec 


. and bass, 
trout, maskinongé, 
ouananiche and other 

game fish abound in 
the beautiful unspoilt 





























_—, 

lakes and rivers 

of Québec. 

To help plan a trip you 
y will never forget, write 

today for your free copy 

of “Provincial Parks of 

Québec” to: Provincial 
: Publicity Bureau, Parlia- 

ment Buildings, Québec 
1 City, Canada; or 48 
ot J Rocketeer Plaza, New | 
PORT York 20, N. Y. 
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... A special session hurts 
vote-hunting Congressmen 


union and Murray would be cleared of 
contempt. In such a situation, the strike 
might run on, in spite of the injunction. 

July 7. Opening day of the Republi- 
can National Convention. What to do 
about big strikes will be a problem for 
the platform drafters. Candidates will be 
expected to take a stand. 

July 21. Democrats will open their 
Convention. The injunction still will be 
in effect, unless a settlement has been 
reached, and the issue of how to handle 
big strikes still will be hot. Democrats will 
be squabbling over a labor plank to com- 
promise between antiunion Southerners 
and prounion Northerners. 

August 29. By this time, if no set- 
tlement has been reached, the board of 





ue a Ewing 
ATTORNEY GENERAL MCGRANERY 
. .. @ steel injunction in July? 


inquiry will be due to report again on 
progress. 

September 13. Steelworkers, at this 
point, will be due to vote on whether to 
accept the steel companies’ last offer. 
If the workers vote to accept, the union 
may or may not sign an agreement. 

On September 18, assuming there 


_still is no agreement, the union will be 


free to strike, legally. 

The next step will be up to Congress, 
but Congress probably will have ad- 
journed. In that situation, President 
Truman might decide to call a special 
session to propose new legislation. Candi- 
dates for re-election would be held in 
Washington while their opponents made 
political hay at home. 

Labor, again, would be a big issue in 
the campaign. 









home entertainment 


center 








'N luxurious 
Contemporary 


design, 


FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 


, SINCE 1816 
WRITE FOR DETAILS i 
THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. » BEDFORD, OHIO 
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\ | // 
MARRPAGE 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


That’s why the young man wanted 
our help. 


For some time he’d been buying 
stocks for price appreciation and lib- 
eral returns. He felt that since he was 
single he could afford a fair degree 
of risk, particularly when he was 
making nearly 7% on a portfolio of 
nine stocks worth a little more than 
$20,000. 


But now he was getting married 
and he thought it would be wise to 
make safety of principal his primary 
objective. 


He wondered if we wouldn’t re- 
view his portfolio from that stand- 
point .. . make any suggestions we 
saw fit ... and recommend which se- 
curities he should sell to increase his 
cash reserves. 


Our Research Department was 
happy to help him, of course. They 
suggested that he prune several of 
the more speculative issues from his 
list and establish a portfolio better 
designed to safeguard his capital 
— but one that would still return 


about 614%. 


We could send a copy of that re- 
vised portfolio as a sample of our 
service—but why not ask Research 
about your own situation? 


They'll be happy to analyze any 
stocks you already own... prepare a 
suitable program for any specific sum 

. . Or give you their advice on any 
investment problem you may have. 


There’s no charge either, whether 
you’re a customer or not. Simply ad- 
dress your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 100 Cities 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT NEW HOME-FINANCE RULE 


How much does it take in the way of 
cash to buy or build a new house, 
now that controls are eased? 

The amount varies, according to the cost 

of the house. The table on this page 

gives the specific down-payment re- 
quirements of the Government for homes 
of different prices. For a house costing 
$7,000, you must put up $350 in cash, 

For one of $20,000, the amount is 

$6,450. 


Is that much less than before? 

In some cases, down-payment require- 
ments are reduced only slightly by re- 
cent changes in rules of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. But more _ substantial 
changes are made in low-priced and in 
expensive houses. Even so, the lid is not 
taken off mortgage credit and the time 
required to pay off home loans. 


What has been done, in effect? 
Changes make it possible to buy or build 
a more expensive home with less cash. 
Take, for example, a new home costing 
$25,000 or more. Before, 50 per cent of 
the cost had to be put down in cash. Now 
it’s 40 per cent. That reduces by $2,500 
the down payment for a house costing 
$25,000—from $12,500 to $10,000. On 
the other hand, for a home worth $12,- 
000, the cash payment is reduced only 
$50, from $2,400 to $2,350. 


Does that apply to old houses, too? 
Where financed by loans from banks or 
other private sources, the down-pay- 
ment rules apply only to new houses— 
residences whose construction started 
after Aug. 3, 1950. But the rules apply 
to both old and new homes where mort- 
gage loans are made with backing of the 
Federal Housing Administration or the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


Does a veteran need as much cash as 
others? 
Not if he gets a GI loan with support of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Thus, a 
veteran of World War II—and_ later, 
probably, of the Korean conflict—can 
make a smaller down payment than a 
nonveteran. Furthermore, a veteran is 
required to make no down payment at 
all on a house costing $7,000 or less. But 
he must pay in cash all costs of closing 
the deal, such as for title search, registra- 
tion fee and initial insurance premium. 


Is there a change in time given to pay 
off a loan? , 

No. Loans to buy or build a home, under 

the rules, must be repaid within 25 years 

on property valued at $12,000 or less 





ee, 

How Much Cash Now 

To Buy or Build a Home 

Price Veteran Nonveteran 

Pays Down Pays Down 

$5,000 $ oO $ 250 
7,000 0 350 
8,000 380 950 
10,000 580 1,450 
12,000 900 2,350 
14,000 2,000 3,250 
16,000 3,100 4,250 
18,000 4,240 5,350 
20,000 5,380 6,450 
22,000 6,650 7,750 
24,000 8,050 9,250 
25,000 andup 35% 40% 











and in 20 years on higher-priced homes, 
A veteran, in a hardship case, can be. 
given longer to pay off. ; 


Can an existing home loan be refi- 

nanced under the new rules? ~ 
Yes, if the lender agrees. This could Te 
sult in a refund of part of the original” 
down payment. But FHA officials point” 
out that such refinancing can mean that” 
a homeowner pays more in the long run” 


Will the changes result in a boom in 

home buying end building? i 
That’s not likely. Real estate men point 
out that down-payment requirements are” 
still steep, except for very low-priced’ 
houses. Some say that credit control! 
should be relaxed further or dropped ak! 
together. A House committee favors put 
ting an end to control of real estate credit | 


Are down payments reduced on big” 
apartment buildings, too? 

Yes. A similar cut is made in cash re- 

quirements for apartments. Top amount 

required now ‘is 40 per cent of the cost, 

compared with 50 per cent in the past. 


What about nonresidential-credit? 
That is not changed. But reduced dow: 
payment requirements, now 50 per cent 
of cost, for stores, offices and recreational 
facilities are being considered. 


Are other changes made in the rules? 
Yes, two others. One provides special 
assistance for homeowners and tenants 
whose homes are destroyed or damaged 
in areas stricken by storms, floods 0 
other major disasters. The other author 
izes a sort of “lay-away plan” for per 
sons who haven’t quite enough cash 
build a home. They can put up pat ¢ 
the down payment, and construction can 
start; but they cannot take title and move 
in until the full down payment is mac. 
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‘Waloonals return us 100% a year on our investment” 


— HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Own . 
cent 


"Since installing three National 'Class 31' accounting Nationals soon pay for themselves out 

machines in our Home Office Accounting Department in of what they save—then go on, year 

1950, our persdénnel has handled a greatly increased = — seg His pL oe — 

volume of business -more efficiently. In addition, Vagialliihe “eaina all tee 
152-1952, these three machines bring us an estimated annual sav- 


: i : : often do 2/3 of the work automatically. 
ing of $15,000. Thus, our machines paid for themselves ina year. Let a trained systems analyst show 


"We are So impressed with the speeding up of work, par- — sees A pathesciworsdiiye Pano 
ticularly in our cashier and reinsurance departments, that we : : : 


- 4 - F Phone your nearest National office. 
are now installing comparable Nationals in our Western Depart= s 
ment at Chicago." 


® The Hanover F ire 


i Insurance Company this year celebrates its 


= anniversary, with dividends paid each year since 1853. They 
al Raila ° = os ° 2 
Iribute this record to public service plus sound business manage- 


m ae Sa ia Sas : PRESIDENT 
ent. Their investment in Nationals is in accord with that policy. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





Compare—see how much you save when you fly United Air Lines! 


First-class rail | First-class Hours saved | Dollars saved 
Between plus lower berth Maintiner ! by flying United by flying United 
Chicago and 16 hrs. 2 hrs. 55 min. 13 hrs. $4.69 
New York $49.79 $45.10 5 min. wii 


Philadelphia 13 hrs. 22 min. | 2 hrs. 15 min. 11 hrs. $7.65 

and Detroit $35.51 $27.85 7 min. — 

New York and 71 hrs. 11 hrs. 35 min. 59 hrs. Fl 

San Francisco $144.45 $158.85 25 min. (Flying United still rest 
in an actua! cash saving be. 

Seattle and 30, hrs. 4 hrs. 50 min. 25 hrs. Cause meals are included ia 

Los Angeles ~ $59.41 $64.55 10 min. your Maintiner fare ang 

| there are no tips aloft 


Comparison refers to standard fare trains. Tax not included. Fastest times shown. 
United's Family Plan and Tourist Fares save you even more! 


Unlike most prices, Mainliner fares are still at about their 

1941 level. So you save money, as well as time, by flying United 
Air Lines today! And remember, the United 

fares above are for first-class air travel, 

with full-course meals at mealtimes. 

For reservations call or write United Air 

Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE JU. S. 











Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity, except for the steel strike, is displaying strength. 

Weak spots in U.S. industry show signs of improvement in recent weeks. 

Textile production is picking up, with prices showing more firmness. 

Furniture orders are rising after a 14-month slump. 

Shoe factories also are increasing activity after a dip in production. 

Metal-using industries, on the whole, have been very active for quite a 
while, despite production cuts in appliances and some other consumer products. 
These industries, of course, will be hurt by a prolonged steel strike, but 
underlying demand for their output is to remain large. 

















Retail trade continues high and gives evidence of rising. 

Department-store sales, which were disappointing early in the year, now 

are running ahead of a year ago and have been for several weeks. 

Sales increase for the nation as a whole is running 2 per cent ahead of 

last year. Latest sales figures, however, show much larger gains than this in 

‘most regions. Impressive advances are disclosed in Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas 

‘end St. Louis. In the New York area, however, sales are down 17 per cent from 
year ago. But there were price wars in New York in June, 195l. 














Retail stores in general show better sales than department stores. 

s Total retail sales for the latest month available (April) are 7 per cent 
above a year ago. They were about the same as a year ago for January-April. 

| Remember that in early 1951 consumers went on a retail buying spree. 

q Sales record for retail stores so far this year thus is rather impressive. 











To take a closer look at sales, disregarding seasonal adjustments: 
Department stores showed a 12 per cent gain from March to April. 
Clothing stores chalked up a 19 per cent month-to-month advance. The gain 
n clothing and department-store sales is due in part to a later Easter. 
Furniture stores and appliance stores showed a 2 per cent gain. 
Appliance sales, which also had been in the doldrums, are continuing to 
rise in several parts of the United States. 
4 Hardware stores, building-material dealers, lumber yards show a sales gain 
Of 18 per cent from March to April. That's partly seasonal. 
; Auto dealers increased sales by 8 per cent and are still climbing. 
4 Actually, there ts nothing very discouraging in reports on sales volume. 
lerchants are complaining, -however, that their margins are down. 




















People's income continues to hold at a record high level. 

Personal income for April is estimated by Commerce Department at a rate 
of 259 billion dollars a. year. It has been close to thet since last October. 

Wage and salary workers are getting about 174 billion dollars a year. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Farmers and business proprietors are earning 48 billions a year. 

Dividends and interest are paying about 21 billions a year. Dividend rate 
so far this year has been running ahead of a year ago despite lower profits. 

Total personal income for the first four months of 1952 is about 5 per 
cent above the same period of 1951. That is a sign of high business activity, 
Outlook is for further increases once the steel strike ends. 








Business inventories took a 400-million-dollar jump in April, seasonal 
factors considered. They stand at a record 71.2 billion dollars. 

Inventory gains were recorded by manufacturers and retailers. Wholesalers 
trimmed inventories during the month by 100 million dollars. Most of the gains 
were in durable goods. That should help to offset effects of a steel strike, 

The increase in inventories was somewhat surprising to officials, since 
business firms had been reducing their stocks. 








Inventory problem actually shows signs of being solved. Rise in sales 
is decreasing the danger of building up inventories to excess. 

Retail inventories are below a year ago and sales are increasing. 

Factory inventories appear to be low in relation to sales for machinery, 
metal fabricators, petroleum, and rubber. They are about normal in the auto, 
food and tobacco industries; above normal for textiles, appliances, leather. 

Actually, business appears to be in an improved inventory position. 














Bumper crops are expected this year from most harvests. 

Wheat crop is forecast officially at 1.3 billion bushels. The 1951 crop 
was less than a billion bushels. Winter-wheat harvest now is beginning. 

Corn crop is being helped by favorable weather in most areas. 

Cotton growth, too, is getting aid from good weather conditions. 

Weather, in fact, is favorable for growing crops in most parts of the 
country, except for heavy rains in New England, drought in the Dakotas. The 
outlook is for plenty of food and adequate livestock feed this year. 








Farm prices are showing a variation in trend at this time. 

Hog prices, rising, are expected to average higher than last summer. 

Cattle prices have been strong, but may decline later this year. 

Chicken prices are declining as a result of heavy marketings. 

Wheat prices are adjusting downward as the new harvest approaches. 

Department of Agriculture favors a change in the price-support law to pro- 
vide supports at 90 per cent of parity through 1955 for corn, wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, rice and tobacco. Purpose is to assure farmers favorable prices for 
their co-operation in national agricultural programs. Present law provides a 
sliding scale of supports, depending upon the volume of production. 














Treasury appears to be up against some rather tough financing problems. 

A total of around 10 billion dollars will have to be borrowed between now 
and the end of the year to finance the expected Government deficit. 

Lenders, however, appear less than enthusiastic. Savings bonds are not 
selling too well. A long-term 2% per cent bond issue offered to private 
investors flopped. It raised only 450 million dollars in new money. 

Borrowing from banks may be forced. That adds to the money supply. 
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It looked impossible i 
until they turned to CSC esse om cunsoncncon 


research. Coil springs for your 
cat’s front end are formed from 


oe . a H steel bars heated in furnaces 
3 : whose work-rests, of steel alloy, 
= iv lasted six months, needed repair 


weekly. CARBOFRAX super re- 


99 fractory work-rests, at half the 
initial cost of alloy, last two 
. 4 years with no repair whatever. 


Produced by the 
Refractories Division 


“MAN-MADE MINERALS” serve the textile 
industries in TEXALOX drawing roll coverings. 
These provide a positive, ri a on deli- 
cate fibres and fabrics, and are unaftected by tex- 
tile processing chemicals. 

Made by the Coated Products Division’ 


MASS PRODUCTION of precision products TEMPERATURES CHANGE DRASTICALLY in 
became possible when superior man-made abra- high altitude flight, but products by CARBORUNDUM pre- 
sives were developed by CARBORUNDUM. Today, vent the danger of false instrument readings arising from 
only CARBORUNDUM offers ALL abrasive products this cause. Ceramic resistors of “man-made minerals” com- 


to give you the proper ONE. pensate for variations of temperature in many special- 


purpose applications. 
Manufactured by the GLOBAR Division 


Instruments that tell the truth at 35,000 feet 


... metal products ground to a perfect fit Keep your eye on 
+.» delicate fabrics gently guided through production 


. +. longer life for heat treatment furnace parts C ARBORUNDUM 


These are but samples that suggest the great variety of work TRADE MARK 

performed by minerals Nature left for man to invent. In every for significant developments 
1 . . . . . ia) ‘ 

astance, a job is being done with convenience, speed, economy based on *“*man-made minerals”? 
of certainty unattainable with other materials. 


¥, ° ‘ THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

Our processes may well call for equipment that is strong, nieasiinsnmatealiia initia tines ee seeihe.. 3IRE 

: : : Products by include Grinding and Cutting- eels, Discs 
sharp, hard and conductive beyond the ordinary, or exception- and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts...Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
ally fesistant to heat and chemical attack. If so, you are faced Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products...Electric Heating 
With Opportunities to profit with products made of silicon Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel 


bid . : and iron... Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
carbide or aluminum oxide by CARBORUNDUM. Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 


CARBORUNDUM °* ALOXITE « MX « RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX * GLOBAR 


New“applications of the unique properties of “man-made min- FERROCARBO * CARBOFRAX * ALFRAX * MONOFRAX * MULLFRAX 


erals” are being developed constantly. Your inquiry can initiate 
esearch that may again make the “impossible” practical. 
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STOCK MARKET—UP MORE? 


Profits Less but Dividends Near ‘51 Peg 


In appraising the upturn in 
stock prices, note this: 

Dividends are high, will con- 
tinue high through 1952. 

Drop in earnings of corpora- 


tions is caused partly by higher 
taxes, which may be cut in 1953. 


Stocks yield much more than 
bonds. In the past, bear markets 
haven't started when the spread 
was as great as it is now. Here 
are some points to watch. 


Activity is reviving in the stock 
market. In the price rise of recent 
days, many stocks wiped out losses 
they suffered earlier this year and 
moved into new high ground. 

Investors, watching the market for 
indications of a continuing broad rise, 
found some promising signs. Stock yields, 
by comparison with bond yields, were 
high. Dividend prospects, in general, 
were good. That, coupled with the recent 
uptrend in prices, suggested that there 
was a lot of strength in the market. 

Rail stocks, as a group, moved up to 
the highest price level since 1931. 

Industrial stocks on the Dow-Jones 


What Stocks Cost 
At Highs and Lows 


wich 
216.4 267.9 


1929°32°37 "38 "39 42 °46'49 °51'52 Now 
(Dow-Jones industrial Average) 
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list climbed 11 points in six weeks to an 
index level of 267.9 on June 12. That was 
less than 9 points below the peak of last 
September, when the index was 276.4. 

What happens to the industrial aver- 
age from now on will be watched close- 
ly. If the index rises above the Septem- 
ber high, then the Dow theorists will 
hold that a continuing bull market has 
been affirmed. And enough investors are 
followers of the Dow theory to make it 
significant in measuring the outlook. 

The important point in sizing up 
the present market, however, is that av- 
erage stock yields are high at the existing 
level of prices. 

The market recently has been domi- 
nated by long-term investors—individuals 
and institutions looking for dividend in- 
come instead of speculative profits. To 
such investors, there is much appeal in 
the figures on stock yields. 
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Photo: Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


Industrial stocks at recent prices, as 
shown by the chart, produce an average 
return of 5.73 per cent. That is a tenth 
below the yield of last April, before 
the latest price advance started. Some 
companies with good dividend records 
pay as much as 8 per cent. 

Corporation bonds, on the average, 
pay 3.16 per cent. 

The spread between stocks and bonds, 
thus; is 2.57 points. That is less than the 
spread of a few months ago, but much 
wider than in past periods just preceding 
major bear markets. 

In 1920, 1929 and 1937, just prior to 
the beginning of sharp market declines, 
stock yields were below or about in line 
with bond yields. In 1946, stocks led 
bonds in yield by less than a point. 

Remember this: At no time in the last 


Income From $100 


(Source: Moody's Investors Service) 


Corporate 


Industrial 
Stocks Bonds 


$3.47 | $5.34 
7.00 1.69 
3.81 3.87 
9.19 4.3 
3.61 | 3.9% 
11 444 
3.20 | 27 
1.22 | 400 
6.03 | 3.08 
1952 (Market Low) 5.87 46 
NOW 5.73 | 3.16 


Yields of Stocks and Bonds 
As Market Rises and Falls 


1929 (Market High) 
1932 (Market Low) 
1937 marker igh) 
1938 (Market Low) 
1939 (Market High) 
1942 (Market Low) 
1946 «market High) 
1949 (Market Low) 


1951 (Market High) 








34 years has a severe bear market startel 
when stock yields exceeded bond yiels 
by as much as they do now. 

History argues that the two will hae 
to come closer together before a maj 
decline starts from the present bil 
market. That could result from a rise ia 
bond yields or in stock prices or both. I 
either event, investors might be induce 
to shift from stocks to bonds. 

As for profits, the 1952 total is like 
to fall somewhat below that of 195) 
partly because of the increased tax bur 
den. Companies subject to the exces 
profits tax are hit hard. However, EP! 
will expire in 1953, unless Congress vote 
to renew it, and there is much pressut 
to let it die on schedule. 

That could give many corporations! 
real lift. The EPT rate is 30 per cetl 
added to a regular corporate tax rate df 
52 per cent. 

The 1952 drop in profits will hardy 
be noticed by many stockholders, 
cause corporations are retaining 4 smu 
er proportion of profits than in J%! 
This means a larger proportion for stoc 
holders. 4 

Dividends for the full year 192 
the current ratio holds, will be of 
slightly below the 1951 record. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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No. 6 in a Series by Jones & Lamson of Cost-Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


Sudden Economic Changes Call for Plenty of Speed 


FORMULA'‘FOR FLEXIBILITY: 


Pratt t Whitney's Expansion Geert 


PROGRAM: Be ready for rapid expansion on very short notice with a top-flight “crew” and a 
solid supporting network of experienced subcontractors. 


RESULTS: Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has been able to meet sharply accelerated defense 
production schedules with a minimum of disruption. 


METHOD: Close adherence to a two-fold policy, con- 
ceived by far-sighted management at the company’s 
beginning, comprising: (1) a fundamental concept 
of operation, and (2) a formula for organizational 


flexibility. 


The Concept 


“Our business is aviation,” says P& WA’s general 
manager William P. Gwinn. “ What we supply is the 
power. If they ever decide to fly ’em with rubber bands, 
we'll make the rubber bands. But we stay in aviation.” 


In two words: No diversification. Aviation is too fast 
a business for a manufacturer to divide his attention, ac- 
cording to Gwinn. An aviation company, branching out 
into consumer goods manufacturing when the going is 
tough, can wake up one morning and find itself years 
behind. And “behind” in aviation can mean “out.” 


Keeping up in this fast-moving field—or a little ahead 
—calls for continuous, intensive engineering effort, to 
bring forward the finest aircraft engine designs that can 
be made. It also calls for a manufacturing organization 
capable of putting those designs into production rapidly 
when they are needed. 


How does Pratt & Whitney achieve the accordion-like 
flexibility that enables the company to make sudden 
rapid expansions and contractions of its production to 
meet the needs of national emergencies, without coming 
apart at the seams? 


It's no easy job — make no mistake about that. But 
Pratt & W hitney’ s solution merits careful consideration 
by manufacturers of all sizes —and in all industries. 


The Formula 

Like the underlying concept of operation, Pratt & 
Whitney's formula, too, is simple and direct, and arises 
from a basic management decision taken in 1926 — long 
before the pressures of defense production strained this 
country’s capacity. Pratt & Whitney has always subcon- 
tracted about 50‘o of every engine it produced. 

Over the years, this formula for flexibility, steadfastly 
adhered to in peacetime as well as in war, has built a 
solid network of experienced subcontractors — familiar 
with Pratt & Whitney’s methods, skilled in meeting the 
exacting tolerances of aircraft engines, zealous in striving 
for quality and dependability. With a top-flight produc- 
tion team of its own, and the help of these firms, the 
company has been able to expand its output quickly 
when the pressure goes on. 

The policy means good business, too, for the thou- 
sands of subcontractors and suppliers — 5,285 of them 
on the current list — 90% of them small businesses. 
Last year they shared many millions of dollars worth of 
P & WA purchases. Nearly 200 of them were among the 
original group of P & WA subcontractors 26 years ago. 


The Payoff 


When, after the outbreak in Korea, the military services 
called for more and more P & WA jet and piston engines, 
the company was ready to go. Expanding its own plant 
and employment, the company called for its experienced 
subcontractors to step up their own output to match. 
From them, Pratt & Whitney got a quicker increase in 
the flow of parts than if they had had to start from 
scratch and find new firms and train them in the com- 
pany ’s requirements. 


Jones & Lamson’s machine tool engineering services are a basic example 


of the “outside” 


industrial resources that are available to the 


manufacturer when needed. Today, these services — along with the basic 
machine tools listed below — are being harnessed by top production 
management to lower costs and increase efficiency. 


JONES & LAMSON 


Department 2710 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Business Week, June 30, 1951. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Story — August, 1950 (P& WA, E. Hartford). Christian Science Monitor — February 4, 1952 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt., U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 





in Canada 


The growth of Canadian industry in recent years has 
been at a rapidly increasing pace. Real production has 
virtually doubled since 1939. The aluminum plant in 
Quebec, already the world’s largest, is being further 
expanded, as are other industries, especially petroleum, 


ore, pulp and paper. 


Living standards are high in the Dominion. Its 
Treasury has a surplus and its currency is at a premium. 
Canada is Uncle Sam’s best customer. 

Chemical Bank’s International Division works in 
close cooperation with the leading Canadian banks 
which have played a prominent part in the industrial 
development of their country. Our knowledge and ex- 
perience in this important market are at your service. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Finance Week 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue 


Dayton 1, Ohio 
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0/ DIVIDEND 


PAYMENT 
GUARANTEED 


ON YOUR 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


by an Insured Savings and Loan Association on 
Dec. 31, 952. Each account permanently IN- 
SURED UP TO $10,000 by an Agency of United 
States Govnmt. For Immediate Placement. Both 
Immediate Placement or Future Commitments now 
being accepted on 312% Dividends Assns. 


Our Service ts FREE. Ask for Confidential Report #209 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 
Dept A-10 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass 











YOU CAN SEAL IT 
BETTER WITH 
GUMME? 
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If margins are cut, demanj 
for stocks might rise . , , 


So you have the combination of high 
current yields and the promise of lary 


_ dividends in months ahead. 


On top of that, the Federal Reser: 
Board is considering a cut from 75 be 
cent to 60 per cent in the margin thy 
stock buyers are required to put up i 
cash. That could spark a further rise jy 
demand for stocks. 

Best advice to the investor, hoy. 
ever, is to choose carefully. There ay 
wide differences, both in current yield 
and in prospects for the future, among th 
various industries and among companis 
within an industry. Here are some Points 
that are worth considering: 

At the top of the list is a group of in 
dustries that appear to have the thre. 
way advantage of rising earnings, high 
current yields and good _ prospects fy 
dividends during the remainder of 1953, 

Railroads, for example, already ae 
showing unusual market strength. The 
are shielded to some extent from the 
excess-profits tax. Also, freight rates ard 
up and volume is high. Rail stocks nov 
yield an average of 6.08 per cent. 

Aircraft manufacturing is becoming 
one of the biggest U.S. industries, Thg 
average return is 5.71 per cent. 

The machine-tool industry is doing : 
big business at this point, although thé 
longer-range outlook is less clear, These 
stocks, at present prices, give an aver 
age yield of 8.57 per cent. 

Next in line comes a group of com 
panies that offer high current yields, to 
gether with prospects for stable divi 
dends and moderately increased of 
steady earnings. Here are some of thes 
industries, with present average yield 

Autos and trucks, 8.46 per cent; att 
equipment, 7.86; building materia 
5.97; utilities, 5.5; electrical equipmett 
6.17; nonferrous metals, 7.66; fan 
equipment, 6.52; food processing, 52 
railway equipment, 8.29; tobacco, 7.3 
grocery chains, 5.74. 

Another group is composed of tho 
industries where one or more of thee 
situations apply: earning prospects aq 
reduced, current yields are low, a di 
in dividends is expected, stock prices # 
ready are high. 

Chemical stocks are up sharply | 
price, so yields are relatively low. Ea 
ings of some ofthese companies # 
likely to decline in 1952, but dividend 
probably will be maintained. 

Drugs, as a group, are likely to sho" 
a drop in profits and dividends. Cum 
yields are comparatively low. | 

Television offers the prospect 
higher profits and dividends in 1% 
But prices generally are up, yields Jon 
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_,. Oils are doing well, but 
high prices make low yields 


Installment-finance companies pay 
high returns, but profits may be lower 
this year than last. 

General-machinery yields are high, but 
profits may decline. 

Office equipment shows a downtrend 
in profits. Yields are relatively low. 

Petroleum stocks have advanced to 
high price levels. Profits and dividends 
ue likely to rise, but current yields are 
relatively low. 

Paper products offer high yields, but 
the profit outlook is not promising. 

Motion pictures’ prospects for earn- 
ings and dividends do not suggest a 
sharp advance in stock prices. 








f - » ~ oat nae 
—Three Lions 


INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
... careful investment pays 


Rubber companies offer current yields 
that are about average, but profits are 
expected to be lower in 1952. 

Steel companies provide high yields 
at current prices, but profits generally 
ae expected to be lower this year. That 
may restrain any marked price advance. 

The stock market, actually, cannot 
be forecast with any certainty. Many fac- 
tors other than profits and yields have a 
bearing on stock prices. 


What is given above is only a set of ° 


general indicators that could be useful 
to the investor in arriving at his own 
‘ppraisal of what is likely to happen 
tostock prices in the future. 

At the moment, the investing public 
ems inclined to place a higher value 
mn the shares of many U.S. corpora- 
tons, Whether this will turn out to be 
the signal for a broad new advance in 
stock prices remains to be seen. 
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It’s hard to prevent these from happening... 





... but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences! 


You and members of your family living 
with you can be protected against lia- 
bility for any kind of accident (except 
automobile) due to personal activities, 
by our Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy. It also gives you legal de- 
fense and medical payments. 

Costs are low .. . for instance $10 
buys $10,000 protection for each oc- 
currence .. . higher limits cost very 
little more! 





For the best in protection— 


call your American Surety Agent. 


HMERICAN SURETY 


mamma COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY + CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC, 
























Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 
..- WITHOUT CHARGE 
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News-Lines 








What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN soon make a bid to buy 

a Government-owned _ synthetic- 
rubber plant. In announcing that the 
Government is getting out of thé syn- 
thetic-rubber business, the head of the 
rubber division of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation says that its syn- 
thetic facilities will be offered to pri- 
vate bidders as soon as possible. The 
disposal plan must be approved by Con- 
gress. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 

in fixing fees for searching titles to 
real estate. The Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion drops price controls for services in- 
volved in making abstracts of titles to 
real property. 


* *% * 


YOU CAN charge what you want in 

selling used automobiles that are 
more than 20 years old. OPS lowers from 
25 to 20 years the age of cars that are 
exempt from price controls. Also decon- 
trolled’ are autos made by companies 
not manufacturing since June 24, 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a food processor, 

sometimes shift from an f.o.b. basis 
to a delivered basis in pricing your 
products to meet OPS rules. New pricing 
procedures are provided for manufac- 
turers and processors of some dry grocery 
products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN have more freedom than 

heretofore, under rules of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, in setting up health 
and welfare plans for your employes. 
The wage agency eliminates certain 
standards that had to be met in getting 
formal approval for such plans. In their 
place, WSB says that plans will be 
turned down if it seems that they would 
be “unstabilizing.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a brass 

or copper-wire mill, pass on to your 
customers more of the added cost of 
imported copper than previously per- 
mitted. Under a new rule of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, mills may pass 
on to purchasers 80 per cent of the cost 
of foreign copper in excess of 24% cents 
a pound. 


———! 


YOU CAN deal with the Defeng 

Materials Procurement Agency jj 
selling metals and minerals to the Gy. 
ernment under the Defense Productioy 
Act. In an executive order, the Presiden 
shifts this purchasing power to DMPA 
from the Secretary of the Interior, The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized jy 
the order to buy certain foods and plant 4 
fibers for Government use or resale, 








* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the ty 

affairs of affiliated corporations filing 
consolidated returns, fail to figure and 
apportion separately the income tax and 
excess-profits tax in determining eac) 
company’s profits. The Treasury rule § 
that this step will be necessary eve 
though the excess-profits tax is now in- 
posed as part of the income tax unde 
the Internal Revenue Code. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in running a tns 

that is not engaged in charitabk 
work, expect to be allowed tax-exemp 
status even though all of the income of 
the trust must eventually go to exemp 
organizations, This is the decision of the 
U. S. Tax Court in a case where the trust 
operated businesses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to defen! 

yourself against contempt-of-cout 
proceedings, involving refusal to obe 
a court order to bargain in good faith 
by pleading poor financial condition, 4 
circuit court of appeals rejects such : 
defense in giving an employer 30 day 
to bargain in good faith. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT, for the time being 

export any steel for use in matt 
facturing civilian goods abroad, excef! 
to Canada. This restriction by the Com 
merce Department results from the recet! 
strike call in steel plants. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT store up excess? 

inventories of more than 50 add: 
tional items including chemicals, metal 
and miscellaneous products. The 
items are added by the National Pr 
duction Authority to its antihoardin— . 
list. About 20 products are dropped 
from the list. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings q 
courts. and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons ¢ space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wott? 

l refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 


REporT, on written request, wi 
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The most 
ortant news for 

bourbon drinkers 
since Repeal 







acetic AS GOOD. Due to its age, and the skill and experience 
with which it was made, Old Schenley today is incom- 


parable whiskey: the greatest of all bourbons. That’s 













why it has been called “a gift whiskey... but one that 
you would much rather keep than give away.” 


WWWACKE as ov. Old Schenley is aged 8 full years, twice as long 
as most bonded bourbons. 


8OTTLED IN BOND 






net Sffferden sh "AWW HOM THE VALUE at the new low price. Now you can buy 
wri dated sey Udy mele ; Old Schenley, 8 years old, Bottled in Bond, at the price 
ted inSho ak ae 
One raten ee ey ware ; of bonded whiskies half its age! 
SCHEN 


K erere P " . ! 
“teighe py hil Now you can afford the greatest of all bourbons: 


OLD SCHENLEY 


O-year-old Bottled in Bond 





4 “Chav ury “saorauaeror 
New vo we wo wgest! 














STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 100 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Vas 
“Look, Pop... =z 


all Gold stass” 


“Was I proud of the kid! And glad those 
gold stars weren’t red stars. 


“Y’see, my youngster’s growing up in a 
country where we teach our kids decent 
things. Like respect for the other fellow’s 
views. Like fair play and truth. Like 
government of, by and for us people. In 
schools, churches and homes we teach them 
the Golden Rule. 


“But take those countries the commies run. 
Over there, they teach their kids things like 
mass marching... propaganda... religion- 
hating. Like spying on their parents. A 
very nice lot of juniorskis they’re raising 
... 1 don’t think. 


“Our history books are full of the Freedom 
of worship, speech, press and all that. Our 
kids learn it early. But maybe that’s the 
trouble! They forget to appreciate Freedom 
when they grow up...to keep interested in 
it...to stand up for it. And I'll admit I’m 
guilty myself about keeping an eye on Free- 
dom ...always expecting ‘George’ to do it. 





























“Instead I should get what they call ‘active’. 
You know, attend town meetings and 
forums. Read up on what’s what abroad 
and at home. Learn to tell home-bred 
socialism from honest legislation. Learn to =(¥ 


aa 
e,|| 
are z | I I 
squawk bloody murder when I see our tax 
dollars being spent foolishly or hear about 
corruption by public officials. Talk over 
important issues with my friends, 
neighbors and the men I work with 
down at Republic. Listen to both sides 
carefully before I vote, instead of 
the candidates that make vague big 
promises. And tell off any loudmouth 
thatrunsdown another race or religion. 


“Why let ‘George’ do it? After all, 
2 ‘George’ isn’t Junior’s old man... am!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


g) 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free...an America whose magnif- 
icent hospitals are justly famous throughout the 
world. Through Hospitals, Republic serves America. 
Many thousands of tons of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel are helping these institutions of 
mercy maintain highest sanitation standards .. . 
in operating rooms and laboratories, in instru- 
ments, sterilizers, incubators, therapy tanks, NAN 4h? \ ated ”“ 
wheeled beds, food preparation and serving Vib S , HK) y 1 QUA 
equipment... and in structural applications such (00 “ee, Uy MED iN i NY NM 
as walls, doors, sunshades and guard rails. “ee, ae), { KIN 
Steel—and plenty of it—is a mighty weapon in co o0 f Wk) HN ' 
the relentless fight against sickness and disease. Y Sy } 
Republic is proud to be part of that fight! 

* * * 


For a Pd color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 















yy Business Around the World 












LONDON @ PARIS @ BRUSSELS 
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>> American exporters are faced with a serious shrinkage in sales to the 
sterling area. Even more serious than seemed likely a few months ago. 
Effects of import cuts by British countries have hardly been felt yet. 


Wu 





From now on they will be taking an increasing toll. 

Worse yet, even stricter import curbs may be in store. 

Huge jump in sales to the sterling area helped greatly to boost U.S. ex- 
ports in 1951. Buying slump will put quite a crimp in American sales abroad. 
The sterling area last year took 15 per cent of total U.S. exports. 











Hl! 





>> Britain has enough hard cash on hand to pay for only eight weeks of imports. 
Safe margin before the war was enough to pay for eight months' supplies. 
British Treasury officials are describing Britain's plight that way. 
Gold and dollar reserves in London will show another decline as of June 
30, unless U.S. aid dollars are pumped into Britain fast before that date. 
During the second half, the British hope by their own actions to stem the 
drain on reserves. They don't count on much increase in exports. Import cuts 
are to do most of the job of bringing dollar trade closer to balance. 








UF all 
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= >> Again the British are weeding out what must be bought for dollars..... 

i Buying of American cotton and tobacco probably will be trimmed. British 

= stocks on hand will be run down. Fewer oil products will be bought in the U.S. 
gS That's because British refinery capacity is being completed well ahead of sched- 
4 ule. American coal imports have stopped. British coal stocks are high. 


But biggest dollar outlays are for Canadian and U.S. grain. Britain once 
could buy much wheat from Australia and Argentina for sterling. Droughts in 
recent years have prevented that. Only alternative nondollar source now is 
Russia. Doubtless any Russian offer will get serious consideration in London. 

Some timber and pulp buying could be diverted from the U.S. and Canada to 
Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. It might cost more, though. 

British barter deals with the Communist countries are to be expected while 
the drastic dollar shortage lasts. China has one on the fire now. 

It's what these countries want in British products that causes trouble. 

Irony is that Britain's dollar problem would be well on the way to solution 
if full and free trade with the Soviet bloc were permitted. That can't be. 























>> Not only Britain, but the whole sterling area bristles with trade problems. 
Australia shows an enormous shift from black to red ink in trade. In 1l 
Months to May 31, Australian imports exceeded exports by 850 million dollars. 
In the corresponding period a year earliér, exports were 525 million larger 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


than imports. A shift of 1,375,000,000 dollars in a year. 

Savage import cuts announced by Australia last winter haven't had much ef- 
fect yet. Question "down under" is whether imports are cut far enough. Re- 
ceipts from wool exports this season are less than half as big as last season, 

South Africa, New Zealand, Rhodesia have cut imports severely, too--espe- 
cially from the dollar area. These are starting to hurt U.S. exporters now. 

India used to be a net earner of dollars. But no more. Grain imports 
have had to be stepped up. Export earnings of jute and burlap are way down. 

Pakistan is having trouble making both ends meet. Declines in prices of 
jute, cotton, hides, tea have hurt. Pakistan is earning barely enough foreign 
funds to pay for imports. Sharp cuts in imports may have to be made. 

Malaya, biggest net earner of dollars in the British Empire, is in the 
throes of adjusting to sharply lower rubber prices and sales. Rubber workers are 
being asked to take wage cuts even though the cost of living hasn't dropped. 
Communists in Malaya are almost sure to benefit from economic difficulties. 
Malaya, too, is cutting down on dollar imports. 

Ceylon, with the U.S. market for rubber shrinking, is tempted by bigger 
and bigger Russian and Chinese buying offers. 

British East Africa reels under a sharp break in sisal prices. 

Fortunes of the sterling area are closely linked with prices of a few 
major commodities like rubber, wool, jute. When these prices slip badly, earn- 
ings of the British countries go into a tail spin. That is happening now. 

Lower export earnings necessitate lower imports. There is no other choice 
when central gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area are so low. 

















>> The British, as well as the French, have trade troubles in Europe, too. 
Both have run up huge bills with their neighbors. Both are busily cutting im- 
ports from neighbors. On the other hand, the Belgians and Swiss, creditors with 
big bills owed them already, are busily discouraging exports to neighbors. 

European Payments Union is caught in the middle in this creditor-debtor 
tug of war. The EPU is the clearing house for Western European trade. Through 
its multilateral clearing arrangements, a country can use its surplus with one 
trading partner to make up deficits with others. It sounds good. But the sys- 
tem has been under severe strain due to wide price and trade shifts since Korea. 

Belgium is chronic creditor. Britain (representing the whole sterling 
area) and France have been heavy debtors in the last year. Central reserves of 
the EPU are too small to cope with prolonged trends like these. 

The U.S. has contributed over 600 million dollars to the EPU directly and 
indirectly during its two-year life. U.S. is reluctant to put more in. 











>> EPU has decided to continue functioning. Belgium's claims are taken care 
of through a complicated formula with a novel feature. Britain and France are 
to pay off part of their bills to Belgium by Supplying the Belgians with arms. 
But payments in kind like this may increase unemployment in Belgian 
plants. As an offset, U.S. purchase contracts will probably be placed with the 
Belgian defense industry. ‘So U.S. dollars are really in the picture after all. 
EPU_ hope is that both Britain and France will soon emerge as creditors in 
their European trade. That will take the strain off EPU central reserves. 
France, by severely cutting imports from neighbors, is moving fast toward 
trade balance in Europe. Britain is also moving that way--but more slowly. 
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“The right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent” 











The blow being dealt to production by 
the steel strike comes just when the 
defense program is nearing its peak 
and consumer demand is picking up. 

Steel output was scheduled by the in- 
dustry at only 12.5 per cent of capac- 
ity in the week ended June 14. Loss 
of ingots from work interruptions 
since April 5 is equal to 2% weeks of 
full-capacity output. 

Finished-steel inventories held by busi- 
ness are dwindling rapidly. They were 
officially estimated at 16 million tons 
on April 1. About 4 million tons of 
production has been lost by the work 
stoppages. 

Shortages of some types of steel threaten 
to snag factory output and construc- 
tion even though total steel inventories 
add up to a large tonnage. 

Auto output, at 95,000 cars in the week 
ended June 7, had not yet felt the 
pinch. Leading car makers, however, 
are reported to have only enough 
steel to keep output at the recent rate 
for a few weeks. Some producers have 
stopped making replacement parts to 
save steel for use in new cars. 

Need for steel is greatest in those in- 
dustries now giving the greatest sup- 
port to business activity. 

Metal products on order from manufac- 
turers now total nearly 60 billions, 
about four times the total of June, 
1950. Biggest block of orders is for 
transportation equipment, including 
airplanes, freight cars, trucks, tanks, 
and other military vehicles. Next is 
the vast machinery industry. 

Industrial production, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve index, owes 
nearly 40 per cent of its total volume 
to output of the iron and steel, ma- 


r—PLUS & MINUS ~ 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





chinery and transportation-equipment 
industries. 

Spending plans of the Government and 
of business call for a steady flow of 
steel. ; 

National-security spending of the Gov- 
ernment, shown in the top chart, rose 
to a rate of over 55 billions per year 
in the second quarter, up 18 per cent 
from the first. The total includes 
spending for atomic energy and aid 





Source: SEC & Treasury Dept 
1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


to other countries, in addition to U.S. 
defense spending. The rate is due to 
keep on climbing this year as defense 
plants get into full production. 

Plant and equipment spending by 
business, shown in the same chart, is 
planned for the second quarter at a 


rate higher than actual spending j 
the first. Planned spending jg 
record rate for the third quarter, j 
lowing for seasonal influences, Up) 
the steel strike cuts the third-quay 
total, spending from January throy 
September will run 9 per cent aly, 
a year ago. 

The drop in spending for plant , 
equipment that is likely in 1953 
the defense build-up passes its pe 
gives no sign of starting in 1952. B| 
tric and gas utilities, petroleum, chenj 
cal and nonferrous-metals indust 
are spending at a rising rate, offsett; 
a drop in iron and steel, food, t 
and paper. 

Structural steel, a bottleneck that 
about been broken, will quickly 
off construction if the steel strike 
very long. Industrial projects thaty 
cost 6.5 billions have been given 
lotment tickets for the third quart 

Consumer demand, meanwhile, 
been improving. Retail sales of 
pliances and autos are up rather shi 
ly since early May, when controls 
installment credit were eased. Si 
at department stores are holding 
gain made in May. 

Home building has run neck and 
with last year’s for the period thru 
May. To help sales, the Governne 
has just eased home-buying ter 
Demand for appliances and h 
furnishings is drawing support fn 
the rate of home building. 

The steel strike, if it goes on mi 
longer, will eat into stocks of mé 
products and cut factory output 
construction. Recovery should be sw 
however, once the steel flow is tu 
on again. 
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665 different types of buses 


—thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 






... to photograph documents instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiece; to sim- 
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plify accounting routines; to save up to 99% in filing space; to increase protection. 



































are using Recordak 
microfilming to photo- 
graph the checks cashed 
for customers—to get 
100% accurate and 
complete.copies tnstan- 
taneously . . . simply by 
pressing a button. 

This eliminates the 
tedious and costly 
routine of deseribing 
each check in detail 
before it’s forwarded to the bank for deposit. And,- 
of course, ends transcription errors. 






At the same time, the store is safeguarded against 
id tel the loss of checks either in transit or by theft. For 


all itspicture-perfect microfilm records—unlike “hand” 


tem™ records—can’t be questioned. 
1 ho 


Ry Thus, Recordak microfilming has made the cash- 


ing of customer-checks a businesswise service—per- 
n m@ formed with minimum risk and cost. 
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Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate | Write today for detailed information on the process... 
|B Recordak microfilming soon. For the chances are this and the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers now 
ttuly remarkable photographic process is already simplify- offered on a surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. 
ig routines which are similar to-yours . . . doing a Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
nore efficient job at a fraction of your present costs. Company) ,444 Madison Ave., New York 22,N. Y. 


**Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 
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| riginator of modern microfilming—and its application to business routines 
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GHOSTS ON ITALY’S WAYSIDE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


NAPLES, June, 1952 


HE DRIVER was pointing to what looked like a new 

village—new houses, new buildings. “This whole 
place,” he said, “was destroyed by bombs.” 

That’s the story of numerous areas throughout Italy, 
from North to South, where American dollars have 
helped to reconstruct damaged cities and towns. 

But what of the people who died beneath those ruins 
—those who lived in the homes nearby, often hit as the 
airmen’s bombs missed military targets? 

And what of the American boys who lie beneath long 
lines of white crosses in the beautifully-kept cemeteries 
near the battlefields of Anzio, Salerno and Cassino? 

I wondered, as I visited the graves of the American 
dead, whether the lesson of their sacrifice had been 
learned. I wondered if it would all happen again. 

Here is a nation whose people are the least bellicose 
of all Europe, but it has been twice drawn into war. 

Italy is still easy for factionalism to manipulate. 
Italy today is the most conspicuous example in the 
world of how difficult it is for freedom-loving leaders 
to implant democracy, with all its liberties, while sub- 
mitting at the same time to the acts of license of groups 
and factions which abuse those liberties. 

It used to be said that Fascism came to Italy as a 
means of warding off Communism. But today, with the 
government of Premier de Gasperi doing everything it 
can to fight Communism, there is arising another Fas- 
cist movement which is stabbing in the back the very 
administration which has done more to oppose Com- 
munism than any ministry in Europe. 

It is important to note that the same conditions which 
gave Mussolini his opportunity are present once more. 


Adverse economic conditions make for dis- 
turbance and, where a free ballot exists, the protests 
can be mobilized to the advantage of Communism or 
Fascism merely by misrepresentation and intimida- 
tion. Here the Communist Party is a legal political 
instrument, enjoying all the immunities to which 
every other political party is entitled. A year or two 
ago, it would not have been possible to pass the laws 
now being enacted to restrict the activities of sub- 
versive elements. 

But laws alone will not stamp out Communism or 
Fascism. These groups are led by clever and unscru- 
pulous men and they take advantage of the mistakes of 
the nations now allied with Italy. 

Nationalistic sentiment, for example, is a powerful 
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vote-getter. The Fascists, who gained considerable 
strength in the recent elections, did so in large par 
by pointing out that Tito, a Communist, is being per. 
mitted to block the return of Trieste to Italy. How, ¢ 
it is asked, can Communism be opposed effectivciy 
in Italy when Tito’s Communism is held sacrosanct 
by the Allies? 

As for unemployment, which breeds Communism, 
the Fascists claim the Allies are keeping the workers 
unemployed. Italy has shipyards well able to turn out 
the vessels needed to carry on increasing commerce in 
the world, but the shipyards here are idle. Italy has 
products she wants to export, but tariff barriers keep 
her workmen from making. those products. 

Italy has people she wants to export to North and 
South America—she has an excess of population. But 
the countries of the New World put up restrictions, too. 

Italy is making progress in a relative sense. Her rail- 
roads are being rebuilt—thanks to America—and her 
people are eager to work if jobs can be created. It was 
thought for a time that some American military orders 
would be placed here, especially for trucks and motor 
vehicles. Italy has big plants that can be used for that 
purpose. Rather wistfully Italian officials told me that 
the American Government found itself restrained from 
carrying out its promise because of protests of Amer- 
ican auto companies which wanted the business to re- 
lieve unemployment in the Detroit area. And so it goes. 





When will the Western world learn—when 
will the American people learn—that this is a long, ex- 
pensive, tedious job which requires infinite patience 
and persistence? The sources of Communist and Fascist 
strength in Italy must not be permitted to flourish. 

Just where do the steps begin which really can pre- 
vent a world war? Do they begin with excessive arma- 
ment, advocated as a “deterrent” force, or do they begin 
with the remedial measures that must be taken to pfo- 
duce an economic balance in each country—so that the 
people shall not in desperation embrace the Hitlers and 
Mussolinis who, at least, bring them employment? 

Italy doesn’t need the gift of American dollars. Italy 
does need American moral support, American advice 
and cooperation and the reduction of tariffs and trade 
restrictions which prevent her people from being fully 
employed. As an alternative, world wars are infinitely 
more expensive. For by one means or another—in 1941 
by an attack on United States territory at Hawaii- 
American boys are inevitably drawn into the Euro 
pean fray. It can happen again. 
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